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THE GRADUATING CLASS. 
TPYHESE sunny days of early summer have been 
| distinguished, as iu all the years that we remem- 
ber, by the advent of the graduating class. Boys 
and girls, with fresh young faces, earnest brows, 
and eyes glowing with auticipation, have taken from 
the hands of their instructors the diplomas which 
attest their fidelity in study, their diligence in sci- 

entific research, their ardor in attainment. 

During the four years of final effort preceding the 
culminating event of the course, these young people 
have extent Much of the 
gay social life of their world has passed them by un- 
noted. In the work of their time they have had no 
special share, their work being assigned them, and 
consisting priucipally in acquisition and assimila 
The youthful man of business frequently sur- 
vevys the college undergraduate with a half-sneer of 
it seems to him that the other has 
what he calls a snap, a very easy time; studying, re- 
citing, going forward with the school-room process- 
es, which, to the man grinding away at his ledger, 
toiling in the factory, or on the farm, or selling 
goods to reluctant buyers, appears in the retrospect 
to have been hardly more than play. 

The graduating class knows that this is a mistake, 
Not alone in the fevered weeks of cramming, imme- 
diately preceding the final examinations, but all 
through terms, when lectures have been given, notes 
taken, authorities consulted, and the mind kept in a 
receptive coudition, there has been an intensity of 
interest. The student individually, and the class as 
a whole, have been keyed to intellectual concert 
pitch. Laggards there have been, but their inertia 
has only supplied fuel to the rest, increasing the mo 
meuium of the class life 


been to some recluses, 
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deprecation 


Yet, this being stated, no unprejudiced observer, 
with college life far in the background, and fully 
abreast of the activities of the period, will fail to ad 
mit that the smallest good gained by the graduates 
was gained from the pages of their text-books. The 
college atiiospheve, infused with the genuine love 
of learning and literature, remote from considera 
tious merely commercial and self-seeking, the con 
tact day by day with men and women of single- 
hearted aims, and keen though unworldly ambitions; 
the delightful college friendships, in which conge 
nial spirits find congenial mates, the fun atid the 
freedom, the discipline and the training, of the Alma 
Mater, will tell to the advantage of the student 
through his whole life. They will indeed go on tell- 
ing to the advantage of the race, since the sons of 
college men are likely themselves to go to college, 
and the daughter of a college woman will be sent in 
due course to the institution which her mother holds 
in dear remembrauce. 

To the liberally educated men and women of the 
country, the country instinctively turns in every 
emergency. Who but these are to swell the ranks 
of the learned professious? Who else to urge forward 
philanthropies and charities? Who else to observe 
aud conserve the gracious conventionalities which 
make society charming and lift life above the dead 
level of manual and mental toil? 

There is room all along the line for these blithe- 
hearted young people, who come to their graduation 
with hearts beating high and music in the air. 
Twenty years hence the valedictorian may be a 
threadbare clergyman with a large family and a 
small stipend, or a country doctor unheard of out- 
side an obscure neighborhood among the hills. The 
pretty girl who carries off the honors may marry, 
and be heard of no more except in her own circle. 
Life's honors may elude the brilliant student, and 
perch on the bauners of the dull one. What boots it? 
The graduating class steps down into the world’s 
work, and carries a blessed and elevating influence 
with it. Disillusion, disappointment, may await it. 
Perhaps it may be worsted in the world’s conflict. 
Yet, measuring results by and large, the graduating 
class as a whole will help more than it will binder 
the progress of its period. And we who look back 
to these who look forward wish our hearty ‘God 


speed !” 
FIRE AND FLOOD. 


i the presence of so overwhelming a calamity as that 
which suddenly fell upon Titusville, Pennsylvania, a little 
while ago, the heart stands still, and words of condolence 
die on the lip. Whole families, one moment happy and 
united, engaged in the usual avocations of life, fathers, 
mothers, children, swept in an instant down the swift cur- 
rent of death, some taken, some left, and then the blue sky 
smiling as brightly as ever, the sun shining, the great world 
going on without pause or change! Wherever there are 
intact today there must be sadness for the 
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households broken by this shock of disaster. Every such 
oceurrence is a reminder of the uncertain tenure by which 
we hold all things earthly, and carries with it,by indirection, 
a lesson of gentleness and forbearance, since, though our day 
of darkness may tarry, and may never come by fire and 
flood, it is written in the book of fate that separation and 
sorrow shall be the portion, sooner or later, of all who love 
and are beloved. To the living who bury their dead in 
this shadowed moon of early June we send our sincerest 
sympathy. 


ABSORPTION iN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


E Rapcctchigee emegr iol we all inherit a high esteem for the 
woman whose domestic ability is of a marked and suc- 
cessful order. For her are reserved the plaudits of the vast 
army of the conservative, who still regard doubtfully the in- 
cursious of women into fields Once popularly supposed to lie 
beyond the feminine orbit. For her is the appreciation of 
the vast crowd of people who love chiefly to be comfortable, 
caring little for theories and much for results, Lf a woman 
be a notable housekeeper, though she lack many qualities 
which are sweet, bright, and winning, she will receive and 
deserve to receive praise from her family and from society. 

It is no light thing to be a notable housekeeper. She who 
has achieved this distinction has brought into exercise a 
multiplied variety of gifts. She has shown herself sys- 
tematic, tactful, capable, and executive. To administer the 
affuirs’of the smallest home are required talents of the same 
kind which go to the carrying forward of a sovereignty. 
The one may be large, the other small; but in the ruler of 
both we discover thoughtfulness, method, sympathy, kuow- 
ledge of others, and definite application of means to ends. 

It is much, therefore, to be a good housekecper. No wo- 
man who has mastered the art of housekeeping can be called 
lacking in ability of a very high order. 

But having said this, let us plead with the good house- 
wife to be something more. Every man and woman ou 
earth who really amounts to anything worth enumerating 
must be larger than his or her profession, The professivn 
should uot absorb the whole of life's energies nor satisfy the 
whole of life's ambitions, 

The woman whose soul is complacent because her bread 
is sweet, her windows polished, her table well served, her 
apartments spotiess, and who has vo aspirations toward any 
life outside the petty range, the monotonous routine, of mere 
household drudgery, will one day awakieh to the fact that 
her soul is shrivelied and poVerty-stricken. Worse still, her 
husband and children Will discover it. There will come a 
day wien she will be aware of leanness and spiritual desti- 
tution, and she will be ready to cry: ** Woe is the! I have 
spent my money for that which is not bread, my labor for 
that which satisfieth not.” 

There is not an insane asylum in the land which does hot 
include among its patients women who have beet pdt only 
notable housekeepers, but also very much tbstirbeil house- 
keepers. There are many unhappy, disappointed women of 
middie age who fait Ii nd duty to others of which they have 
taken tet, Dut who, in growing narrow, careworn, and 
commonplace, have failed in duty to themselves. By the 
time that they are aroused to their need of something larger, 
fuller,diviner, than the daily round of baking and brewing, 
scrubbing and scouring, their elasticity has been strained to 
the breaking point, their facility is gone. They cannot, de 
sire as they may, undertake a new kind of life. Bond-slaves 
to system, instead of rulers thereof, they must yet go on, 
mending, saving, cooking, sweeping, though the dawns are 
gemmed with diamond dew, and the heavens are nightly 
sown with stars, and all creation beckons them to a banquet 
of beauty and a feast of love, 

It is a great pity that a woman should ever let het chil- 
dren outstrip theit need of het as counsellor and comrade— 
that she should ever come to be simply a convenience to 
those whom she most truly loves and most loyally serves. 

Truly wise is she who has resources, who declines to let 
rust gather on the accomplishments she prized in yduili, 
who reads her books as well as dusts their covers, who 
“keeps up” her music by daily practice, and enters into 
the pursuits of her husband and children with zest and in- 
terest. She will not be the less a successful that she is not 
a wholly absorbed housekeeper. 


—-<* - 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILiER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Miss Van Avxen, the color coming and going in her 
cheeks as she spoke, made a strong appeal to us this after- 
noon. I had seldom seen her so moved. We were sitting, 
of course, as we do these long summer days, in the cool and 
green seclusion of Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda, all its luxu- 
rious appointments about us, the little garden bound by its 
brick flower-crowned walls beyond, and the life of the world 
outside, all the unrest and burry of it suggested only by 
dreamlike echoes that reached us from the streets. 

Miss Van Auken had been holding a little pamphlet—a re- 
port, as I afterwards discovered—in her hand. When she 
spoke she left her seat by one of the tables and took a low one 
near Professor Prodgers. We all do this, those of us who 
love him, wheo we talk of things lying closest to our hearts. 
We get a certain something—a strength, we sometimes call 
it—from being by him, as he sits there, with spectacles 
gleaming, in that high carved chair of his. 

“T've been there and seen it,” said Miss Van Auken 
breaking into the middie of her subject, as she sometimes 
does when stizred. ** They have had to move once or twice. 


and now they are "way up at One-lhundred-and-thirty-fifth 
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Street, on the east side; 158 St. Anu’s Avenue is the num- 
ber. They call it the Home Hotel Association. Oh! but 
you do not even know what it is for,” she said, smiling at 
us, and growing a little in a “It is for needy 
authors and and people in other professions who are 
broken down and poor. And it does not make any differ- 
ence how old they are, or to what church they belong, or 
whether they are men or women, they have only to be very 
poor and to need help, and they get it when it i8 possible to 
give it. And du you know how poor some of these people 
ure—women who have taught and lost their bealth, and seen 
youth running away from them as children will turn and 

n Who are frightened by peuple’s misfortunes”—Miss Vaii 
Auken always speaks in these figures when she is moved— 
“and men who have written and gone out of fashion aud 
been forgotten, and Who lie starving while some one else is 
making movey and stirring people to tears or laughter over 
the very songs that they have written? 

‘It would make your heart ache, dear Professor, to hear 
all about it; how the people come knocking at the doors; 
gentlewomen, men who have taken college honors, artists 
who have become blind—all broken down in health, and so 
poor, some only earning fifty cents a week. It is pitiful. 
And those who have built up the Home Hotel, devoting alli 
their energies to it, have so little money for it all. There is 
no fund; everything depeads on the contributions sent them. 
And those do not amount to very much; for see,” she said, 
opening the report in her hand, ** they all amounted to but u 
little over two thousand dollars, and half of that went to cx 
penses like this: Printing, medical services, rent of lecture- 
hall, paid to lecturer (that was to raise money), car fares, 
medicine, salaries of visitors and collectors. Ol! it makes 
my heart ache. People who have helped us so, who have 
held the ladders for us to climb by, wh®d have led us and 
stimulated us and taught us good things, and nobody giving 
generously and spontaneowsly, as they would to sume cause 
that stirred their fancy and roused their enthusiasm. There 
is no magnetism in poverty. I suppose that is the trouble. 
There's no éelat in misfortune. And when people who 
have served us and cheered us are in trouble, nobody else 
cares. There's the universal child and the universal mother 
for whom every man when roused will put bis hands in his 
pockets. But there's vo universal sentiment to appeal to 
when the needy petson is author or artist. Yet I think—” 

* Dear child,” said the Professor, laying his hand on Miss 
Van Auken’s fair head, “do nut think about it any more. 
We will all go to Work and see how we can help the gener 
ous movers of this noble scheme. The good old poet Whit- 
tier, I see, has sent some money, and a wayfarer as well to 
be cheered. There are others to whom you and I must 
write,” 


_ Women AND MEN. | 
ON THE CLAIM THAT WOMEN'S BRAINS STOP GROWING. 


PROFESSOR J. P. COOKE, Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory of Harvard University, has recently submitted 
to the Visiting Committee an important report on Labora- 
tory Practice, in which he says that his first clear ideas on 
the subject which he has spent his life in teaching wert 
due toa Woman. The study of chemistry, lie says, was first 
introduced into American colleges about 1815, by oe he hig 
a copy of Mrs. Marcet’s Contersitiois on Chem +y, whicll 
Wiis sedi as a text-book in Harvard College at that tithé, 
It was still in use when Professor Cooke began to study 
chemistry in 1840. ‘From it,” he says,“ 1 obtained my 
first clear ideas on the subject.” In the same way it might 
be said that many men of Professor Cooke's generation— 
myself included—got their first clear views on political 
economy from those ** Illustrations of Political Economy” 
by which, as Lord Brougham said, Harriet Martineau edu- 
cated a generation in England. A little later, a single little 
book by Lydia Maria Child, An Appeal for that Class of 
Americans called Africans, conveyed clear ideas to a num- 
ber of persons— myself again included—who were after- 
wards active in the antislavery movements. The later 
work in sitmilat Ways of Mts. Btowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and of Mrs. Helen Jackson's Ramona is yet vividly remem- 
bered, 

It seems at first sight very stratge, in view of these facts, 
that edt step i the education of women has been fought 
for inch by incli, and that each, When won, bas been regard 
ed az final. But ot reflection the explanation is not so hard. 
First, it is so easy to treat any particular individual, mau 
or woman, as something exceptional, and hence no model 
for others. And then it is very easy, in dealing with a sub- 
ordinated class, to assume that they are self-limited, aud can 
g6 just ds fat ag it is ebti¥enieht t) have them go and no 
farther. When the Oriental réluctéutly cohCedes the alpha- 
bet to women, he satisfies himself that though they leatd 
it easily, yet Heaven has ordained that their feeble intellects 
sliould give out at the end of it ; attd a8 in Western countries 
they have gradually climbed through primary grade, gtant- 
inar grade, high-school grade, college grade, and now reacli 
aftet-graduate grade, they have been dismissed at each exit 
with the cheerful assurance that they have now reached the 
end of their tethet and must ask no mote. Even so modern 
a man as Ptofessor William James cannot forbear the inti- 
ttiation that women's btains are good up to a certain very 
youthful period and to farther, All these wise people seem 
to view the intellectual efforts of women very much as the 
litule girl viewed the fact of her devout grandmother's sweep- 
ing the kitchen on Sunday: she supposed the grandmamma 
did not break the Sabbath very much, because she did not 
sweep it very thoroughly. 

Meanwhile the steady pressure goes on, not for a little 
cheap and easy learning, but for the best. I saw lately a 
letter from a young girl, the graduate of one of our best 
Western State universities, who modestly requested admis- 
sion as a mathematical student to the graduate department 
of a leading Eastern institution. She represented that she 
had not only mastered analytic geometry and the differen- 
tial and integral calculus, but had grappled with ‘* quater- 
nions ” and “ determinants” and ‘‘ least squares” and many 
other hard things, and by way of evidence sent on two 
theses, one on “ Geometric Inversion” and one on “‘ Uni- 
cursal Cubics,” which, being inspected by the mathematical 
department, at once confirmed her claims. Now there 
is no surplus of pupils in the graduate mathematical list 
of that institution ; there were, indeed, only twenty of these 
Jast year, just one-half of whom held fellowships or 
scholarships, and thus were aided while at their studies 
—a little more than three graduate pupils to an instructor, 
for there are six instructors, Yet here was a young woman 
whose one desire was to study mathematics and pay for it, 
and she had to be informed her request must be denied. 
Setting all else aside, here was surely a waste of 
scientitic material. The precise object of a great university 
would seem to be to bring students aud teachers together 
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—la carriére ouverte aux talens, as Napoleon said. There 
was no complex question of residence, since three of the 


tations 
prom mathematical 
adva researches as she can, without a teacher. It will 


And should she persist, like Mrs. Somerville, in her lonely 
pursuit of higher knowledge, and acquire imperfectly what 
she might otherwise have obtained wat should she 
ever stumble or fall among Higher Plane Curves or in the 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, we shall hear, no doubt, the 
same old am ( that up to a certain point women’s brains 
do well enough, but beyond that point they give out. Is it 
an insult to those brains, or really a compliment to them, 
that we should still demand of them to accomplish, alone 
and unaided, what young men are helped to do by teachers 
and ‘‘ fellowships” and all the stimulus of a great institu- 
tion? It might perhaps be construed as the very greatest 
tribute to women, this heaping of scholarships and fellow- 
ships and prizes upon young men, if they will only come 
and study, while we exact of young women that they shall 
do the same without any of these things. They are not, 
perhaps, preached against by name, as happened to Mrs. 
Somerville, the mathematician, in York Cathedral, but they 
go through her early experiences. “From my earliest 
years,” she writes, “‘my mind revolted against oppression 
and tyranny, and I resented the injustice of the world in 
denying all those privileges of education to my sex which 
were so lavishly bestowed on men. . . . I was often very sad 
and forlorn ; not a hand held out to help me.” Her father 
thought mathematics would certainly drive her insane, and 
she writes with gratitude that her first husband ‘‘ did not ab- 
solutely prevent” her from studying, though he took no inter- 
est in science and had a very low opinion of the capacity of 
woman. It now seems as if, with such vast changes occur- 
ring all the time, such a condition of things could hardly 
again occur. But in reality the line of obstruction is only 
shifted farther on. The position now taken is not that wo- 
men do not begin well, but that they do not go on maturing. 
Perhaps they, too, might mature if they were offered fellow- 
ships at $750 a year for doing it; and, even without that, 
some of the ablest women this country has seen—such as 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Mary Livermore, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton—have 
kept on growing and maturing, until they became, as Dr. 
Holmes said of one of them, “‘seventy years young.” As 
for Mrs. Somerville, she lived to be nearly ninety-two, and 
was working away at mathematics, her daughter tells us, up 
to the day before her death. Probably our young a. 
would tell us that, if she had only had the good luck to be 
born a man, she would have kept at her wor a 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW SUMMER HATS. 

|] ECENT importations of summer hats foreshadow a 

change of shape, giving greater length of brim at the 
back to fall over the low braided chignon which is being 
adopted by Parisiennes. The hair is waved on the sides, 
and drawn down over the top of the ears in a quaint old 
fashion that is not becoming to many faces, and is certainly 
very warm-looking for midsummer 


LARGE WATTEAU HATS. 


The Watteau hat by Caroline Reboux has the new droop- 
ing brim, slightly curved in front and on the sides, and of 
even length all around. When imported it consists merely 
of this brim without a crown. he milliner fills up the 
open space in the centre by a mass of roses, orchids, sweet- 
pease, or violets with their foliage, and adds a bow of satin 
ribbon, which appears to tie them all together. A chou of 
the ribbon is on either side under the brim, and narrow vel- 
vet strings come from the back. This is charming when 
made of green straw with the brim lined with black chip. 
The centre is heaped with pink roses and much foliage, tied 
apparently with a bow of black satin ribbon with upturned 
ends. Rosettes of this ribbon are on each side, and narrow 
black velvet strings come from the back. Such hats will be 
worn in the afternoon at watering-places with Marie Antoi- 
nette gowns that have a fichu crossed on the breast, and full 
low-topped sleeves with savot frills at the elbow. 

RICE-STRAW AND CHIP HATS. 

Black-and-white hats are in great favor, especially in the 
rice straw, so fashionable this season. Thus, a black straw 
hat has white chip facing in the brim, and the ouitside has a 
veil of white appliqué lace draped upon it, the scallops fall- 
ing just over the olge of the brim. Other rice-straw hats, 
black throughout, have two knife-pleated frills of white lace 
around the top, forming the crown and nearly covering the 
brim. Small black wings holding jetted Mephisto orna- 
ments are set in front, the wings pointing backward on the 
lace. A white rosette is under the curve on either side, and 
the narrow strings are of black velvet ribbon. 


BRAID TRIMMINGS, WINGS, ETC. 


Doubled brims are a feature of new hats that enable the 
wearer to have variety of color, yet always have a becoming 
shade next the face. Thus, if a grass green straw hat or one 
of brilliant Mephisto red does not suit the complexion, the 
brim can be faced throughout with black chip or straw. 
Again, if a black hat is too sombre, a lining of white or of 
turquoise blue straw is put in the brim. ice straw, as we 
have already said, is the popular braid ; then more glossy 
satin braids, the fancy braids of mixed color, and, lastly, 
plain chip. Bows of the braid of the hat are fashionable 
trimmings. They are sometimes mixed with velvet ribbon, 
the braid sewed on one edge of the velvet, while bows of 
chip are trimmed with narrow jet passementerie. In the lat- 
ter case the bonnet or hat is also striped with fine jet. 

The Mephisto ornaments, two or four curves of jet set 
high in front amid loops or a bow of ribbon, are very popular 
There are also many wings, both small and large, pointed 
back from the front, especially useful at the sea-side, as the 
dampness does not affect them. White wings and black are 
most in favor, but there are also shaded wings, white chan- 
ging into pink or yellow, and to these are the breast 
plumage of birds, one or more, perhaps three. Jetted quills, 
plain black quills, and those tinted blue and green in lopho- 
phore colors, are cut off squarely at the top and crossed in 
pairs, then set high amid loops or bows of braid on the front 
or left side of hats. Feathers stripped nearly to the top are 
made to imitate antennz, and are massed as ai amid 
loops of ribbon or lace. Flower clusters are arranged 
as aigrettes, or, if low, they have a single long-stemmed 
blossom straight and high amid them. in bows of 
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ig on Paris hats, but here are mostly made of ribbon or 
held in position by fine wires. 


THE SMALL MARQUISE HAT. 


The Marquise hat, three-cornered, with brim pointed in 
front and turned up on the sides and back, is a chic close 
small shape. It is especially liked in the black and white 
combinations, as it can then be worn with various dresses. 
Fs rhe pc trimming is a draped veil, either white or black, 
folded along the brim, with scallops just below the edge, the 
top going partly over the crown, and the ends knotted in 
the back in a thick bow. In front a low flat bow of 
black velvet ribbon set against the crown hoids a paste 
buckle, while on the left side, in a cluster of high loops, is 
set a pair of black quills, crossed, and cut off bluntly at the 
top. A white chip hat trimmed in this way has black rice 
straw facing the brim. Black and white striped ribbon is 
used on such hats in two chouz in front, with a twist around 
the crown and choux at the back. Black wings curved at 
the top are set against the front of the crown, and quills 
are added in crossed fashion. 

Other small low hats of écru basket straw look like a bas- 
ket lid as they rest on the soft waving tresses. The brim 
rolls under on the sides and points in front. Torsades of 
black and of white chiffon are around the crown, each 
knotted in a bow in front, the black twist holding two small 
black Mercury wings and the white twist larger white wings. 

Cherries ripe and red cluster amid loops of cherry velvet 
ribbon on the front and back of small hats of cream-tinted 
rough straw. Brown and green oats droop as fringe on the 
edges of brims, and stand high amid clusters of field flowers. 
A black rice straw hat faced with turquoise blue straw is 
trimmed with a bow of black velvet ribbon that is edged 
with an inch-wide band of the pale blue straw. This bow 
holds the favorite pair of black quills. White Irish lace is 
draped in veil fashion on English walking hats of white 
straw, and is caught down in front under chouzr of white or 
yellow satin ribbon holding quills of the same color. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SAILOR HATS. 


Virot’s new sailor hats are of rough mixed straws that 
show two or three colors braided together, as one in which 
green predominates has also cream and brown braids. In- 
stead of a ribbon band, a separate stiff row of the braid 
surrounds the crown. The only trimming is a double-looped 
bow on the left side, made of inch-wide green velvet ribbon 
edged on each side with the fancy braid of the hat. Two 
black quills are thrust in this party-colored bow. 

ra sailor bats just imported havea red, blue, or brown 
chip brim slightly turned up along the edge, with the crown 
striped by alternate rows of cream braid and the colored 
chip. The bow on the left is of velvet and braid with quills 
like that just described. A blue hat is made gay by a red 
bow and red quills. These are excellent sea-side and yacht- 
ing hats. Another fancy is for trimming cream white sailor 
hats with a twist of black velvet around the crown, and put- 
ting three chouxr of satin on the left side—one white, another 
yellow, the third pale green—-to hold twin tips of black os- 
trich feathers, set back to back, with curved tops. A roll of 
black velvet inside the crown shows next the hair. 


SHADE HATS. 


Garden party hats of Leghorn, with soft waving brim, are 
trimmed by one great panache of black ostrich feathers 
or demi-long plumes laid along the left of the crown, three 
of the feathers falling forward, and two toward the back, a 
black velvet rosette holding them together. The right side 
of the hat is left bare. Large hats of Neapolitan braid— 
also called crinoline—have the slender high crown copied 
from the style of long ago. The brim is caught up in fan- 
ciful curves, each held by a butterfly bow of black velvet rib- 
bon. High black tips curve forward from the back. Black 
rice straw bats with similar high crowns have their wide 
waving brim quite long at the back to curve over low braids. 
These are faced with black Lyous tulle, and have four black 
ostrich tips in front of the high crown curving over the 
brim. A band of black velvet holds a Rhine-stone buckle 
rounded to fit the front of the crown. 


VARIOUS SUMMER DRESSES. 

Black satin ribbon girdles are made high around the waist 
of pink or pale blue lawn or gingham dresses for young 
women and girls in their teens. The waist has a fitted lin- 
ing of white French cambric, covered from the neck down 
below the bust with the gingham put on slightly full. On 
this is laid lengthwise in front and back two wide rows of 
white open embroidery or of Irish lace, the scalloped edges 
not quite meeting in the middle. This trimming disappears 
under the bodice or girdle of four or five rows of ribbon 
fitted smoothly around the figure, and hooked under the left 
arm. A bow with or without long ends is set at the top of 
the girdle in the back. The sleeves are a single large puff 
of the material gathered with a ruffle below the elbow on 
close cuffs of the white trimming. The full bell skirt has a 
band of embroidery inserted above a hem, or else a row of 
black ribbon is around the foot, knotted at intervals in small 
bows. The standing coliar may be of the ribbon or the 
embroidery. 

Maroon brown is in vogue again, a reaction from the all- 
prevalent tan and blue wool gowns. Those to whom brown 
is not becoming make the entire front of the corsage of 
white Irish lace, or else of black chiffon, banding it across 
with ribbons in the way described in last week’s Bazar. 
A collarette of white or ecru lace falling low over the shoul- 
ders from a black ribbon collar band also makes such a dress 
suitable for either bloudes or brunettes. A very dark brown 
crépon gown has a corselet formed of five bands of white 
Irish guipure, each np br inch wide, pointed up and down 
in Swiss fashion, and held by braces of the brown crépon 
that pass over the shoulders. A sash with a high looped 
bow of brown moiré ribbon laid over yellow satin ribbon is 
added in the back. 

Short Figaro jackets of India silk dresses are made open 
in front and back, on a waist covered entirely with black or 
white guipure net. Plain silk and also crépon of the color 
prevai ng in the silk are used for similar jackets. 

Figured foulard shirt waists are in great favor for wear- 
ing with colored serge skirts, with and without a blazer or 
an Eton jacket matching the skirt. They are very mony = 
made, with usually a frill down the front, a turned-over col- 
lar, and shirt sleeves. White foulard with stripes or flower- 
ed design, blue India silk with white flowers, and dark red 
India silks with black figures are chosen for these waists. 

On warm days the piqué waistcoat of serge a coats 
or blazers is replaced by a cool-looking blouse front of white 
mull or nainsook gathered very full to a stocklike collar, 
and trimmed down the middle of the front with two frills of 
the mull. This may have a waistcoat back, or else it is mere- 
ly hooked on the sides of an under-waist. 

Russian waist fronts of mauve, blue, or pale pink crépon 
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are used to brighten up dark blue, tan, or black wool suits 
that have open jacket fronts. They are wrought in yoke 

on the collar in rows of Russian cross stitch of 
several colors, and are sold for $5 upward. 

Black and white India silks are in great favor for morning 
wear, and for short summer journeys, drives, etc. One pretty 
design has egg-shaped white figures dotted with turquoise 
blue or with t scarlet on a glossy background. k 
satin ribbon braces or bands across the frout are the only 
ae permissible for these stylishly plain dresses. The 
back is fitted to the figure by two side forms, and extends 
two or three inches below the waist line in a slight curve. 
Two box-pleated ruches of the ribbon trim the skirt. On 
other black foulards the front of the waist has full revers 
that are pleated over the shoulders, and end just back of the 
sleeves. 

Reefers of white duck fastened by large pearl buttons 
and bound with piqué braid are the latest fancy in tailor- 
made coats, The box-coat, or sacque with whole back, is 
also made up of this cool-looking fabric. 

Liberty silk squares of pink, yellow, or blue are half- 
transparent kerchiefs, to be thrown over the shoulders in 
summer evenings to give slight protection, and a pretty 
touch of color besides. 

Guipure lace bands on new summer gowns of India silk 
or crépon have Vandyck points on one edge, a revival of the 
trimming worn two or three years ago. 

Thanks for information are due Wiceme Louise ET Cre; 
Madame Barnes; ARNOLD, ConstTaB_e, & Co.; B. ALTMAN 
& Co.; and STERN Broruers. 


PERSONAL, 


Mrs. Patmer, the wife of ‘‘ Honest John” Palmer, the 
Senator from Illinois, is said to know the name and record 
of every prominent person in the State as well as her hus- 
band does. She and her widowed daughter are the Senator's 
private secretaries and confidantes, and give him valuable 
help in business and political affairs. 

—Mile. Sarmine de Bilcesco, who scored such a success by 
her course at the “ Ecole de Droit” in Paris, has been refused 
permission to plead in a French court of law. The judge 

ave no reason for his decision; but it is supposed that he 
eared the step would be too great a reversal of time-hon- 
ored customs. 

—There are five thousand deaconesses in Germany, and the 
number is steadily increasing. They do nursing among the 
poor, work at the créches, and do more or less teaching. 

—Minnehaha, the eighteen-year-old daughter of Sitting- 
Bull, will be honored with a life-size statue at the South Da 
kota women's exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. The 
story goes that she died of a broken heart, having loved 
hopelessly an army lieutenant at Fort Sully. 

—A home for poor children has been founded and en- 
dowed at Deer Park, Maryland, by the wife of Secretary 
Elkins. She had become deeply impressed with the need of 
such an institution. Her kindness of heart is proverbial, 
and it is not long since she sent a poor crippled child to Bal- 
timore for two years’ skilled treatment, assuming all the ex- 
penses of his medical care and nursing. 

—‘* Domestic Relations” is the reply that Mrs, Bryan, 
wife of the Nebraska Congressman, gives when asked what 
branch of her profession she is most familiar with at present. 
She is a graduate of a Jaw school, aud has been admitted to 
practice in the courts of the State. 

—A notable exhibit will be made in the Woman's Build- 
ing by the New York School of Industrial Art and Tech- 
nical Design for Women, of which Mrs. Florence EZ. Cory is 
principal. The work of five hundred pupils will be shown, 
and these will include working designs for carpets, oil-cloths, 
papers, stained glass, embroidery, dress fabrics, ete. This 
school furnishes designs to foreign as well as domestic man- 
ufacturers. 

—More than $100,000 was realized by the sale of Alexan- 
dre Dumas’s gallery—a large sum, considering that the ma- 
jority of works by artists of renown were merely small pic- 
tures or drawings. 

—Among the Jews who were driven from Russia in the 
recent persecution was Pauline Margolies, a Polish girl of 
twenty-two, who was graduated from a Moscow college, and 
has command of the Polish, Russian, English, French, and 
German languages. From Moscow to Warsaw she made 
the journey in cars so crowded with other refugees that she 
had to stand, where the temperature was thirty degrees be- 
low zero, and no fires were allowed. After great suffering 
she reached London, where she has a brother, and a few 
weeks ago she came to this country. She expects to teach 
school in Milwaukee. 

—A course of dialect readings from her own writings is 
being given by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, the author of 
Southern dialect stories. 

—Four women are acting as police matrons in Brooklyn, 
and two more are soon to be appointed. 

—Miss Grace King, a favorite contributor to Harper's 

riodicals, and author of Tales of a Time and a Place, is in 

aris collecting materials for a Life of Bienville. 

—Miss Mattie Walker bas been made Assessor of Mack- 
ford, Green Lake County, Wisconsin. The office is no sine- 
cure, for there are many residents of large wealth in the 
town. 

—An interesting and perhaps unique exhibition was held 
the week before fast at the Harper building, in Franklin 
Square, New York city. It was a display of work done by 
the hands of readers of Harper's Youne Peor.e in re- 
sponse to an invitation from that journal to compete for 
prizes offered for work in wood, work in metal, pen-drawing, 
color-drawing, photography, and needle-work. The displa 
was highly gratifying, alike to the conductors of HARPER'S 
Youne Pror.e, to the exhibitors, and to those who came to 
see what was to be seen. Most of the work submitted was 
remarkable for industry and intelligently directed skill; 
much of it showed the influence of the modern maiual 
training-school; while the exhibit in the needle-work class 
was a striking demonstration of the fact that the young girls 
of to-day, so far from being inferior to their grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers in industry, skill, and taste in nee- 
die-work, are, in fact, their superiors, especially in the last 
regard. 

pla Burdett-Coutts does not mean to let the bur- 
den of her eighty years prevent her visiting the World's 
Fair, unless something unforeseen should occur between 
now and then to alter her plans. She is to come to the ex- 
position at the head of the Philanthropic Section. 

—The Royal Red Cross is one of the most valued 
sions of Mrs. John H. R. Bond, of Chicago, who received it 
from the Queen a few years ago in commemoration of her 
services as a nurse during the campaigns in Egypt and 














looking business man, stand- 
ing bag in hand awaiting a 
train in a crowded railway 
station. He continued talk- 
ing to his companion, al- 
most such another as him- 
self 
** Yes, it’s a good name. It’s 
everything going and nothing 
coming. I think ‘outings’ 
are excellent things. I enjoy 
them as much as any man, 
and I wish my family to have 
them; but I really think we 
ere overdoing the matter now. 
When I was a boy my parents 
lived in one of the then fashion- 
able houses in St. Mark’s Place. 
You don't know where that is? 
Well, it’s on Eighth Street, be 
tween Second and Third ave- 
nues, and was considered a 
very stylish neighborhood 
then. We went out of town 
in the summer for a few weeks, 
going to Balston or Saratoga 
for a fortnight, and visiting 
country friends for about a 
month, and that was the whole 
of it. In the winter we enter. 
tained our country friends for 
about as long a time We 
Saret Waist AND CHEMISETTES both of us enjoyed it. Now I 
live up on the west side, not 
o Nes. Vil. and Vill. on patter far from the Park; a very cool 
and comfortable location, bet 
ter forsummer than for winter, 
I think, but long before spring comes my 
family begin talking about where they shall 
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7 AT'S good name to give to go the next summer, and by the Ist of June 
ummer vacations—very good their ‘outing’ has begun. So has mine, 
rhe speaker was a weary and anxious though I hardly have a chance to leave the 
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city, except to stay over Sunday, during the 
whole term. My ‘outing’ is the out-goin 
from my pocket. You know business is al- 
ways dull in summer, and I find no ‘innings’ 
to offset my ‘ outings.’ ” 

The speaker's feeble puns evident! 
pleased him, but the dry little chuckle wit 
which he uttered them was neutralized by a 
breath so long that it was almost a sigh, and 
a despondent hang of the head when he had 
finished. 

** You're right,” said the other man. ‘‘It's 
all ‘outs.’ I think we should all be better 
off if we worked less hard all the year round 
and did not take such long vacations. The 
five-months’ summer expenses for my family 
are almost more than the seven months’ of 
winter. And then all the work of it! The 
tearing up and settling again. The inevita- 
ble change of servants, for some will not go 
to the country, and others don’t care to come 
back to the city. The rent that ticks right 
along though the city house is empty, and 
the added cottage rent or boarding-house bills 
for the family, and my own miserably taste- 
less, comfortiess, and yet costly existence 
here.” 

Both men now walked on silently until 
joined by a third. This was a cheery-faced 
individual, who looked as if life were a 
pleasant thing on the whole. Accosting his 
friends gayly, he soon demanded, 

*‘Have you made up your minds about 
how to spend the summer?” 

The two men addressed cast looks of sym 
pathy at each other, and one said 

“No, not yet. I always put off the evil 
day as far as I can.” 

The new-comer laughed softly. ‘‘ Let me 
tell you my secret, and then you'll not think 
it an evil day.” 

The others looked up inquiringly. 

** Yes,” nodded the new man, ‘‘I have a 
very simple secret that gives me and my 
family great comfort. We take our outings 
little by little all through the year. We 
spend Thanksgiving week at my father’s in 
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Massachusetts, and Christmas week with my wife's 
parents in Canada. About Washington's birthday 
(i’m so glad that man was born!) we go to Lake 
wood or farther south. Easter week we always 
spend in Washington, D.C. The last week in May 


we always go up into the Shawangunk Mountains 
or the Catskills, or into the highlands of Pennsyl- 
During the first hot days 


vazia or West Virginia. 
of June we fly 
to Fire Islana, 
or some other 


easily acces- 
sible region, 
where fresh 
ocean breezes 


cool the air. 
Then we come 
back, and only 
leave the city 
when the wea- 
ther demands 
it. Usually we 
take only a few 
days off during 
July, August, 
and September 
but have a good 
fortnight in Oc 
tober among the 
hills of north- 
western Con 
necticut. Our 
house is never 
entirely closed, 
and our bills 
are much light- 
er than if we 
took all our 
outings in one 
big dose _ in- 
stead of in 
small tastes all 
through the 
year. Besides 
which, I can 
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myself, 


while if my 
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family staid away all summer I could be 
with them but little, and should be lonely 
enough without them here.” 

“But the children?” exclaimed both the 
other men together. 

‘‘ For the children, my wife devotes herself 
in town as thoroughly as she would in the 
country. We have the Central Park at our 
doors, and countless daytime resorts on the 
near-by sea-shore, and up both banks of the 
Hudson. Their health is just as good as if 
they were in the country all summer.” 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXX.—WATTEAU'S COQUETTES. 
‘oo brilliant life of the eighteenth cen- 

tury in France has tempted innumerable 
writers. The heroes and heroines of thai 
gay and fascinating epoch have left a mass 
of amusing and detailed memoirs, thanks 
to which we are completely informed as to 
the existence of the court, the amorous fri- 
volity of the people of quality, the intelligent 
luxury of the financiers, the intrigues of the 
salons, the life and the wit of the streets and 
the theatres. We have also, in the sincere 
and touching memoirs of Madame de Staal 
de Launay, the obverse of the medal, and in 
contrast with the lives of so many scintilla- 
ting and often cynical beauties we are en- 
abled to enjoy the graceful and modest nar- 
rative of a witness of all the splendor of the 
Regency who was herself 
neither rich nor brilliant nor 
happy. 

As for the famous women 
of the eighteenth century, the 
mistresses of the kings, the 
great ladies of the court, the 
celebrities of fashion, all have 
been made the subject of mi- 
nute if not always edifying 
study by many writers, who 
have fulfilled their task so ex- 
cellently that nothing of real 
interest remains to be said. 
The painters; on their side, 
have bequeathed to posterity 
innumerable portraits of daz 
ziing beauties with paniers, 
patches, and powdered hair; 
a host of witty draughtsmen 
and engravers have noted the 
details of manners and fash 
ions: and so we are possessed 
of an abundant legacy of 
documents wherewith to re- 
constitute the physiognomic 
panorama of the civiljzation 
of the last century 

With our double preoccu 
pation of physical beauty and 
elegance of dress we might 
find in this period material 
sufficient for a volume; our 
programme, however, com 
mands generalization and 
conciseness, We must, there- 
fore, endeavor to make a se 
lection so rigorous that in a 
few lines we shall be able to 
set forth the elements of in- 
vention and novelty which 
the siécle galant brought to 
feminine beauty and costume, 

Each branch of the devel- 
opment of humanity—for in 
stance, art, poetry, religion 
finds in the course of ages a 
privileged epoch when it at 
tains perfection apparently 
without effort and in virtue 
of a sort of spontaneous im 
pulsion In after-days no 
labor of reflection or deliber- 
ate application can produce 
the masterpieces which na 
ture creates in such moments 
by the intermediary of in 
spired geniuses Such an 
epoch French pictorial art 
found in the eighteenth century; and such 
an inspired genius was Antoine Watteau, le 
peintre des fétes galantes, as he was proclaim 
ed by the Academy at the time of his recep- 
tion after he had painted the episode of the 
embarkment in the famous ‘* Pélerinage a 
Cythére.” 

Whether in the picture in the Louvre, or 
in the variant of the Berlin collection, from 
which the group of our illustration is taken, 
the cortége of the pilgrims of love is repre- 
sented dallying in a soft landscape of reality 
veiled by the charm of dreamland, and 
about to descend the sloping lawn, at the 
foot of which a flowery trireme waits to 
carry them to Cythera, to the island of Mys- 
tery, to that distant and chimerical Atlantis 
desired by all those who seek the unreal, or, 
as some Call it, the ideal. 


* Trompeurs exquis et coquettes charmantes, 
Ceeurs tendres, mais affranchisa du serment.” 


Staff in hand, the pi'grims, clad in gala coats 
of changing satin, lead their fair companions. 
One falls for the pleasure of having her cav- 
alier help herup. Another turns her head to 
show the fascination of her lilial neck. The 
charm of woman exercised in the charm of 
idealized nature, in the Elysian atmosphere 
of a landscape full of suggestion and of mys- 
tery, such is the quintessence and the phi- 
losophy of the scene depicted. 

No painter of woman synthetized more 
completely than Watteau the aspirations of 
his times in the matter of outward form and 
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characteristic silhouette of body and costume. 
He created a type which ranks in the mem- 
ory side by side with certain statuettes of 
Tanagra and certain figures of Botticelli as 
an eternal ideal, combining the familiar grace 
of the former and the slender elegance of the 
latter, together with an added something 
which made the whole new and absolutely 
original. And that something which Wat- 
teau added is the quintessential expression 
of French taste, and the summum of the 
peculiar features which marked French art 
from the earliest times, even long before the 
Renaissance, more particularly a certain 
nicety—une netteté remarquable d exécution— 
a something which in modern parlance is 
conveyed by the vague yet useful word chic. 
Certainly there are deeper qualities of soul 
in Watteau’s work, a strange, nostalgic long- 
ing, @ yearning toward some refined volup- 
tuousness tinged with the melancholy of 
voiceless dreams; but with this we are not 
especially concerned for the moment. Our 
attention is fixed rather upon the material 
aspect of bis feminine figures in which we 
are struck by a peculiar and novel daintiness, 
a certain chic that is particularly French, that 
remarkable netteté which is characteristic of 
the best art of the country. Thus, in the 
paintings of the Clouets there is a silveriness 
of color and a clearness of expression which 
distinguish their work very definitely from 
that of their Flemish neighbors and contem- 
poraries. In the poetry of Villon and the 
Pleiad we notice a similar nicety and light- 
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ness,a peculiar «rial delicacy and simple 
elegance. In the architecture of the Gothic 
cathedrals, and in the best specimens of 
Renaissance work alike, we may observe a 
fineness of line and an elegance of aspect in 
the same spirit as the dainty feminine sil- 
houettes of Watteau, with their finely turned 
wrists, their tapering fingers, and the distinc- 
tion and raciness of their whole attitude and 
expression. 

Slender and lilial, with slow and supple ges- 
tures, the women in Watteau’s pictures are 
characterized by long lines like the women 
in the frescoes of Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, 
Mantegna, and the early Italian masters. In 
the soft dalliance of the ‘‘ Départ pour Cy- 
thére,” in the slow cadence of the menuet, in 
the gallant promenades over verdant lawns, 
Watteau’s women are always exquisite in 
the quality of their femininity, harmonious, 
aristocratic, adorably distinguished. A poet 
and a dreamer, Watteau filled his pictures 
with the elegance of a supernatural life. 
Figures, landscape, and drapery are trans- 
formed by the enchanted vision of his im- 
agination, endowed with an amorous and lu- 
minous grace, and made to live in an ideal 
world which is the real world as it appears 
to the delicately sensitive perception of an 
artist in the opportune and fugitive mo- 
ments of felicitous reverie. As the brothers 
de Goncourt have said in the delicate and 
definitive pages of their book L’ Art du diz- 
huitidme Siecle, the grace of Watteau is the 
trifle that adorns woman with a charm, a 
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something beautiful,that is above mere phys- 
ical beauty; it is the subtle something which 
seems to the smile of a line, the soul of 
form, the spiritual physiognomy of matter. 
These qualities, which words cannot even 
imperfect! express,make Watteau’s pictures 
eternally fascinating and always modern. 
He saw in woman what few had seen and 
none had rendered before him; and there- 
fore his pictures were and still are educators 
of the eyes of all who came or are to come 
after him. By studying the expressive fine- 
ness of his drawing, the men of to-day find 
the revelation of subtleties of beauty and 
delicacies of feminine gesture and bearing, 
which they might never have discovered un- 
aided; for the observation of most people is 
sluggish and unenterprising. At the same 
time the women of to-day may read in his 
ictures, and in those of his successors, like 
‘ragonard and Lancret, lessons of coquetry 
by which they will profit according to the 
measure of their genius. So each great per- 
sonal painter is un educator who develops 
the vision of the élite of humanity, trains the 
eye to perceive new beauties, and suggests to 
the body new elegancies of material being. 
In Watteau's pictures and drawings we 
find noted and studied all the seductive as- 
pects of the feminine form in repose, lan- 
guor and idleness; the graces of leaning, of 
careless reclining, of outstretched limbs, and 
of shoulders drawn back; the pretty airs of 
listening and consenting lovers; the cadence 
of rhythmic postures; the serpentine turn- 
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ings and undulations of lithe bodies; the 
play of tapering fingers holding a fan; the 
eloquence of high-heeled shoes peeping from 
beneath indiscreet skirts; the felicitous haz 
ards of gesture and bearing; all the mimicry 
and coquetry that the women of the eigh- 
teenth century learnt from their delicately 
chiselled mirrors. Watteau, the marvellous 
embellisher of all things, is the inventor of 
new graces of costume, smiling and coquet- 
tish like the elements out of which it was 
composed, namely, the dresses of the Italian 
comedy and the gowns of France at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century—a costume 
that assimilates all that is new, piquant, and 
provoking, and is composed of long folds 
and pleats that break and catch the light on 
the glossy creases of silvery satin, of narrow 
corsages, like silken vases, from which the 
bust emerges, as it were, a gay bouquet, and 
of sleeves that open below the elbow like the 
corolla of a flower, leaving bare somewhat 
of the magnificence of the arms, those true 
chains of love. 

What an artist in gowns was Watteau! 
What delight he took in silks, velvets, and 
satins, and in the hundred stuffs, soft to the 
eye and soft to the touch, that receive and 
refract the seven colors of the solar prism 
with the seven joys of the rainbow. 

What a coiffeur, too, was Watteau! How 
delightful in his paintings and in his draw- 
ings are the liftings up of hair from the nape, 
the rolls and knots on the crown of the head, 
the little curls on the temples, the soft brush- 
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ings back that leave the forehead free, the 
feathery floating of stray locks over the neck 
and ears! What a pleasant reaction was 
this after the complex coiffures of the Re- 
naissance, when the hair was often ‘‘ most 
thick with many a.carven gem”! What a 
welcome contrast with the rolls and torsades 
of tresses tortured and broken by art, with 
the artifices of waving and gumming the 
head-dresses, heavy with pearls and passe- 
menteries, and the coifs that concealed that 
which is esteemed the glory of woman. In 
the coiffures of Watteau’s women there is no 
room for dead hair, false chignons, or for 
aught that is anti-natural and factitious, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a touch of powder; their 
charm lies precisely in their simplicity, ia 
the frankness and grace of the silhouette, in 
the smiling provocation of the coquettish 
details that set off the purity of the forehead, 
the freshness of the cheeks, the vivacity of 
the eyes, and the fascination of the lithe neck. 
The type of woman that Watteau loved to 
paint, and which has become a model for 
modern women to study and assimilate, is 
distinguished by fineness and delicacy. The 
general silhouette is elongated, but the ana- 
tomical proportions are not specially long; 
the slender elegance of the ensemble is not 
obtained by a falsification of the model, but 
by a particular vision predisposed to see 
slenderness and length rather than breadth 
and volume. Thus we do not find in Wat- 
teau’s women those long necks that Botti- 
celli, Pollajuolo, Piero della Francesca, and 
Ghirlandajo affected—necks 
of extreme grace that give to 
the figure certain vague affin- 
ities with the magnetic undu- 
lations of the serpent. The 
movements of Watteau’s wo- 
men are less rhythmic, less 
arma cadenced, less 
ilysian than those of Botti- 
celli’s women ; they have more 
vivacity and more of the un- 
foreseen; at the same time 
they are less unconscious and 
therefore essentially coquet- 
tish. Among the drawings of 
Wa'teau there are pages and 
nag: s devoted to the study 
of the ways in which a wo- 
man turns her head, and of 
the corresponding torsions 
of the neck—movements so 
varicd and so expressive that 
Balzac sretemed to find in 
them the revelation of the 
most dissembling characters. 
Yet other pages are devoted 
to coiffure, to gesture, to de- 
tails of costume, to fine nuan- 
ces of expressive silhouetie 
and charm of posture. In- 
deed, we may say, to con- 
clude, that the art of Watteau 
is the apotheosis of feminine 
elegance in all its phases. 


BOTH SIDES. 


E got up from the table, 

where he had been try- 
ing to write. He could not 
bear his misery. The admis- 
sion that he was miserable 
gave him the first sense of 
relief that he had known 
since his marriage, and that 
was three months ago—three 
months and five long days. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am 
wretched, Let us have done 
with pretences.” 

And then a yearning for 
human sympathy came over 
him. If only he could tell 
some one! But this an hon- 
orable man could not do. 
He envied the king who, bro- 
ken-hearted for the dead 
Mercedes, laid his head on 
the kind bosom of the new queen his court- 
iers had given him, and wept out his misery 
there. Was heartache a local thing? He felt 
his grow larger, throb, burn. How could he 
cool it? 

“With tears of tenderness to soothe 

The bruised, bleeding heart.” 
Was that a poem, or a bymn, or just thoughts 
of his own fallen into measure? He paced 
up and down the little room. It wae a little 
room, sixteen by eighteen at the furthest, 
and it had an air of coziness that was its most 
irritating quality. There were bookcases fill- 
ed with books along the walls, a desk piled 
with papers, pipes, and other masculine be- 
longings on the mantel, a wide leather chair 
where he was supposed to do his thinking. 
His thinking! He smiled grimly. It had 
fulfilled its purpose. He had spent many 
hours in its recesses wondering what he 
should do, As for the look and air of the 
room, he was alone responsible. He had 
furnished it himself, and with a prescience 
that it would be a refuge, he bad told Elea- 
nor before their marriage that it was to be 
his den. She had assented tranquilly,as was 
her wont, and he was bound to say had not 
intruded since he had given himself into her 
keeping. 

But a room sixteen by eighteen is rather a 
prescribed place for a man who is panting for 
his liberty, who longs to be free to come and 
go as he wills. 

If it had only been a great bare place, like 
a salon in Italy he used to know, where a 
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man could stretch himself, and get a sense of 
freedom! But this pretty little city flat! He 
went to the window. It was raining per 
sistently, drearily, and the warmth of a slug- 
gish June fell like soot on the night rhe 
air felt oppressive,dead. Nonsense! he was 
not in prison; there was the door and there 
the street, and none to stay him; there was 
the railroad beyond or the river, both going 
out into the clear unknown. He opened the 
door of his own room; the threshold cross- 
ed, his domain ended. The little hall was 
draped in feminine fashion with silks and 
brocades; there were pretty little tables and 
chairs on the polished floor; a vase of helio 
trope stood on a litthe Chippendale stand 
Its sweetness overpowered him, sickened 
him. He crossed the hall, and lifted the 


silken portiére of the little salon It was a 
pretty room as a girl's taste goes, though it 
expressed little individuality. The soft-hued 


rugs had learned the secret of fading in the 
Orient; there was dainty little white-and-gold 
furniture on the walls, 
pieces of old silver and porcelain bridal pres- 
ents and other insignia of slavery were laid 
on bits of old brocade. He had felt the nar 
rowness of the room he called his across the 
hall, but this! T can't take a step without 
treading on her,” he said I can't get out 
of the sound of her voice or the sight of her 
belongings.” And then his heart flew out 
of the close city apartment across the sea 
and across the land, and he saw himself in 
the old palace by the Arno. He had enticed 
her away from the throng of guests, and un 
der some frivolous pretence gotten her by 
the deep window, where they stood looking 
out on the Campanile and the stone piers 
neross the river rhe curtain of heavy old 
brocade had fallen, and enclosed them in a 
little cut-off space. She sat down in the 
deep stone ledge, and the folds of her white 
gown brushed against him.” Ah, what space 
too narrow to bold these two! Not the grave 
itself, were they both folded in a close em 
brace 

He looked around the room, then started 
back a little, for a low sob, passionate, heart 
broken, smote his ent That was Florence, 
that his lost love, his unforgotten love, who 
had scorned his passion. This window-seat, 
a little pretentious box, hung with Liberty 
silks, looked into the narrow confines of a 
crowded street, and his wife was crouching 
in a corner leaning her head against the sill, 
her whole body abandoned to sorrow, the 
sobbing rain responding to her sighs. A 
quick resentment fired his heart. This only 
was needed to complete his wretchedness 
He had done her the justice always to admit 
to himself that she did not annoy him, that 
she was a reserved calm woman,who render 
ed him unquestioning obedience, and made 
no demands. Had she tired of that rile, and 
was she breaking her heart for deeper tender 
ness, more expression of love’ 

She had probably at last realized the truth, 
and was avenging herself in the luxury of 
tears—an indulgence in which women delight 
more than they do in joy. But he had dis 
eiplined himself. His lite was one long pro 
test against his chains, but he bore his bur- 
den with what he called manliness and cour 
age. His tone was gentle and kind when he 
went over to her, and laid his hand on her 


witer-coiors hung 


head. Her slight form trembled under his 
touch, Did she then careso much’? A half 


contemptuous, half tender feeling came over 
him. The osly wognan he had ever loved 
treated him with a cold disdain, and he had 
afterward tokl himself, so many times that 
he thought he believed it, that he could nev 
er bring himself to marry any woman who 
would consent to marry him, so had he glo- 
ried in her haughty indifference. But he 
had done what he believed he would never 
do. He had married. Why? Oh, for the 
highest motives! To have a home, children, 
perhaps, to carry on his name, to be at peace 
and forget. His wife was young, hand- 
some, good, and absolutely undemanding 
Her modesty and reticence commanded bis 
admiration and respect. For so young a 
woman, it was remarkable. She seemed to 
miss nothing, to want nothing. She looked 
at him with large tranquil eyes, and asked 
no question. O1 course she leved him, for 
she was good, and all good women loved 
their husbands, but certainly till now she 
had shown it in a gentle acquiescence to his 
wishes with no complaints or tears. 

But he was mistaken in the thought that 
her quiet meant still happiness She was 
selfish and demanding, after all—after all he 
had sacrificed for her, after all his repression, 
all his determination to hide his wretchedness 
from her. His sense of her ingratitude crept 
into his voice, but it did not make it harsh, 
only restrained, and to the unquestioning ear 
gentle. 

“ Are you not ill?” he asked 
what troubles you.” 

She started from her crouching position; 
a ee ys she had held dropped on the 
floor. He stooped and picked it up. Half 
unconsciously his eyes rested on it. It was 
the picture of a young man, a boy rather, 
with a handsome, charming face and large 
dark eyes. His wife gave a little cry. 

“Ab, my Harry! My Harry!” she moaned. 

‘* Your Harry?” he repeated, mechanically. 

he rose and stood before him. Her girl 
ish slimness accentuated her height, but her 
youthful features and the attitude of a young 
creature brought to bay smote his heart. 
** Yes, my Harry!" she said, in low, intense 
tones. ‘‘But you need not mind; he is 
dead!” 


“Tell me 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Mind! A hot flame, like an electric cur- 
rent, flashed from his head to his feet. And 
it was for this silent, tranquil girl, whose un- 
questioning acceptance of what he had to 
give her had fixed his choice upon her as the 
best mother for his children, the dignified 
keeper of his house, that he had sacrificed all 
he held dear—his right to go his way, to live 
his life, enjoy sweet freedom! Ah, the fal- 
sity, the deceit of women! Twice tricked, 
twice deceived! The bitterness distilled and 
fell in drops of gall on his heart. No, he 
would be just for the sake of his fair, unat- 
tainable ideal. The other, over there by the 
Arno, had been cruel, scorning, but she had 
never deceived him; she had simply broken 
his heart by her coldness. But this girl, this 
child, who had professed everything— What 
was it? Her voice came to him; it seemed 
a long way off. 

“ | never told you I cared for you,” it said; 
‘but you were so good, you simply seemed 
to expect nothing, you made it so easy by 
never questioning me. Of course, you must 
have felt, must have known, that I did not 
care that way, but were satisfied to take what 
Ihad to give. It was your never questioning 
me or troubling me for being sad and differ 
ent from other girls that made me want to 
marry you. And now I am so wretched, 
and I have no one to tell about it.” 

“Tell me,” he said, briefly. 

She raised her head, it had been drooping 
while she talked. Her face was disfigured 
with weeping, but a gleam of light transfig 
ured it into beauty that had no part in the 
swollen reddened features. 

‘‘About my Harry?” she said. ‘Oh, I 
loved him! I had loved him all my life. We 
were just boy and girl to other people, but 
love makes us men and women, no matter 
when it comes. We intended to be married 
some day, of course; but he had his way to 
make and was in college, and I at school. 
It was in Dresden at the pension that I got 
the letter. My mother wrote me: ‘ Har 
Martin died last night at Yale of typhoid 
fever. I know you will be sorry... .° Well, 
she was right, | was sorry finished my 
term, and then she fetched me home, and 
took me out into society. Oh, those terrible 
balls and the music and the dancing and all 
the laughing and noise while my Harry was 
lying in his grave still and cold!” 

‘‘And it was to escape music and dan- 
cing you married me?” 

The sarcasm in his voice fell on deaf ears. 
The floodgates were opened, she was not to 
be diverted from the luxury of pouring out 
her overcharged heart. 

‘* Yes, to escape that and other things—to 
begin again, to forget, to be at peace.” 

ler words—the very words that had stim 
ulated him to marriage, that he had repeated a 
thousand times since—illuminated the situa- 
tion as a flash of lightning illuminates a dark 
place. For the first time, with his quickened 
senses, he saw both sides—his and hers. 
Both had looked at marriage from the same 
stand-point. Both had entered it from su- 
premely selfish motives, simply to secure 
oblivion from their own griefs. But while 
he had arrogated a certain virtue to himself, 
because he had sought to trample down the 
memory with a crowd of new obligations 
and responsibilities, bis wife's similar en- 
deavor wounded his pride, hurt bis self-love. 
He thought with passionate regret of the 
sacrifices he had made to her, of his submis 
sion to hours of almost uncontrollable rest- 
leasness, of his patience under her presence. 
Stay! If he had found her bonds so irksome, 
what of her weariness under his? He at 
least could take the initiative. He had 
business for an excuse to quit her from time 
to time, whereas she must remain in a wo- 
man’s place—her husband's house. He could 
at least shut the door, and have the freedom 
of four walls, but there was no spot in their 
home he had regarded as sacred from him. 
Then as to endearments, caresses, he had 
rather prided himself on her maidenly reserve 
when he had taken her happiness and her love 
for granted. It struck him now that her part 
—to submit to what he offered—was perhaps 
the harder task 

He was a just man, as men go, and he had 
common sense. Should the tremendous sac- 
rifice they had made to secure happiness be 
made in vain? 

It was well for him that in that moment 
of self-revelation he had a vision. He saw 
an elusive, fleecing figure, of which he was in 
full pursuit; but ere he grasped her skirts, 
she had fled, turning a derisive, smiling face 
to mock him. ‘‘ Not in mine own name, nor 
for mine own sake, will I tarry,” he heard 
her say. ‘‘ He who would win me must find 
me where he does not seek me; love me un- 
der another guise, not knowing that it is I. 
He must come upon me unawares, while he 
is bent on another errand. And one day, 
when wearied in the pursuit of Duty and 
tired of the struggle with Self, the Happiness 
he has not sought will clasp him in her 
arms, 

‘* My dear,” he said, and there was infinite 
tenderness in his voice, ‘‘we have both been 
very wretched; but we have both been very 
selfish. In future we will not seek our own 
happiness, but the happiness of the other, 
and one day, please God! we may both find 
it. But it will not be an ignoble happiness, 
if you have given me mine, and yours is my 
gift to you. For the present we can at least 
give each other sympathy.” 

Eleanor’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Sym- 
ginning of peace,” she said; 


pathy is the 
and for the first tume in their divided married 


lives, she came toward him and of her own 
will laid her hand in his. 

He took it gently, as he determined to take 
all her future tenderness—as her gift, not 
his right. When she, who had a more limit- 
ed nature, got a sense of his magnanimity, 
she to repent of the spirit in which 
she had married him; but by that time she 
could not regret anything; amd as to the 
wrong they had done each other, that was 
wipell oat, for all pardon is included in love. 

Isa C. CABREL. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN CHICAGO. 


T is well for those who come to Chicago to 
live if they reach the town by the Illinois 
Central tracks. The other roads run through 
dreary back ways, while it is like entering 
by the front door, that approach, the lake at 
one’s right hand, and on the left, the great 
South Side, quiet Hyde Park, and pretty 
Kenwood. There is a glimpse up Eighteenth 
Street of one of Richardson's most charac- 
teristic houses, and farther on is the Audi- 
torium, the pride of all true Chicagoans. 
One is apt to be thus prepossessed in favor 
of the South Side, where it will be better to 
live if one wishes to see much of the World's 
Fair, since the journey to the grounds from 
either North Side or West must inevitably be 
a tedious one. The South Side is the richest 
and most powerful corner of this triangular 
town. As they say here, ‘‘ There is more 
money on the South Side.” Moreover, one 
living there is not separated from the busi- 
ness quarter by any branch of the black and 
dreadful Chicago tan No tunnel need be 
penetrated nor bridge be crossed to find 
theatres and shops. 

Jackson Park, where the fair is to be, be- 
gins at Fifty-fifth Street. The section north 
of that is divided into South Side proper, 
Oakland, Kenwood, Hyde Park, and South 
Park. Many broad handsome avenues—of 
which Michigan Avenue and Drexel Boule- 
vard are the best known—stretch out for 
miles almost paralle] with the lake. Two of 
the prettiest bear the names—suggestive to 
a New York ear—of Woodlawn and Green- 
wood. These better and already settled 
streets will be rather out of the question for 
new-comers at the time of the fair. Most of 
the houses are owned by the merchant princes 
who live in them, and high rents are easily 
gotten for those which are to let or “for 
rent,” as we say here in Philadelphia fash- 
jon. On the newer streets near Jackson 
Park there are miles of the little gray-stone 
houses which are Chicago's aT 

It is prophesied that about 250,000 visitors 
to the fair will be a permanent addition to 
the population, and these ‘‘ten-room two 
stories ” are for their accommodation. They 
are, as a rule, well-planned and comfortable, 
though to a New York eye the parlors look 
unstitably small. Many of them seem de- 
signed for families without servants, and 
good back stairs are rare. Plumbing is not 
vet as well-attended to here as it is in the 
Fast, and the arrangements will generally be 
the better for learned supervision. Rents at 

resent are about half-way between those in 
Brook! n and those in New York. The few 
available large houses on fashionable streets 
bring from $1000 to $3000 a year; a com- 
fortable, pretty house of about ten rooms, in 
a good neighborhood, rents at from $60 to 
$150a month. For the new ones, on fresh- 
ly laid out streets, from $35 to $100 is asked, 
the difference depending more on the neigh- 
borhood than on the value of the house. 

Besides these permanent abodes, there are 
to be great numbers of portable wooden 
houses, after the fashion of the “ prairie 
schooner.” There are already plans under 
way to lay out plots—one of eighty, and an- 
other of sixty acres—in rows of such tem 
rary houses, which will be suitable for sim- 
ple housekeeping, and probably will be held 
at a reasonable rent. There are also many 
apartment-houses on the South Side. The 
flats are usually convenient, but all over 
Chicago there are surprising numbers of 
these buildings which are without elevators, 
although otherwise well-appointed. In one 
especially pleasant apartment-house in Wal- 
ton Place, on the North Side, $40 a month is 
easily got for flats up five long flights of 
stairs. 

The cable-car service is best on the South 
Side, and there are other roads building in 
that section, while there is no immediate hope 
for rapid transit on the North Side. Any 
scheme for reaching Jackson Park from the 
North Side by way of the lake must prove 
a disappointment. Travel on the lake is so 
uncertain, and often so dangerous, that cau- 
tious people seldom venture on it. 

In spite of every drawback, however, the 
North Side is preferred by many home-seek- 
ers. There isa t demand for small houses 
near the Lake 8 Drive and the Newberry 
Library, of which the first section is building 
fast. The South Side is entirely cut off from 
the lake by the Illinois Central tracks, while 
on the North Side there is a walk or drive 
all along the shore. To those who look upon 
a daily walk as an important part of life, it 
means 4 great deal to have that bracing 
tramp possible, up the Lake Shore Drive, 
and out through Lincoln Park to the Sheri- 
dan Drive. The lake, with its birds and its 
shipping, its whitecaps, color, and roar, has 
much of the charm of the sea, if never its 

salt smell. The suburbs on the North 

hore are as pretty and trim as those on the 

South Shore, but the train service is not quite 
as good, 


There is a theory that 


_and their houses. 
stay there in order to be near their iron-works 
or other business, and doctors often order 
patients with delicate throats there to be 
away from the lake air. On the other hand, 
the West Side is open to the charge of ma- 
laria. Rents are cheaper there, and it is 
more accessible from the fair grounds than 
is the North Side. 

Servants’ wages are high in Chicago, but 
this point has been greatly phantoms g The 
best cooks, indeed, can get almost anything 
they ask, but that fact is likewise true in 
New York. Good cooks may be had at five 
dollars a week—wages here are weekly mat- 
ters—and capable house-maids or waitresses 
get about four doliars. There are many 
bright, energetic Norwegians and Danes, all 
roughly classed as ‘‘ Swedes,” but more in- 
telligent than those phlegmatie folk. Chi- 
cagoans send more to the public laundries 
than is customary in cleaner towns. It isa 
relief to the household when all the starched 
clothes are so disposed of, for innumerable 
are the collars and cuffs necessary. Much 
of the home washing consists in the sash cur- 
tains, which the smoky air soon soils, It re- 
quires endless care to keep them really crisp 
and fresh. 

The markets in Chicago are most abun- 
dantly supplied. The only general market 
is new, and not yet on a stable basis, but the 
grocers’ and butchers’ shops all over the town 
are excellent. Naturally meat is cheap, and 
roasts at twelve cents a pound are pleasing 
novelties to New-Yorkers. Many things 
which in New York are sold by measure, we 
buy here by the pound, such as potatoes anid 
other vegetables. Eggs, which are always 
cheap, are sold by the dozen, which is an 
improvement on the clumsy fashion of ‘* so 
many for a quarter.” Fruit is delightfully 
plenty. The streets are golden with oranges 
and bananas until the strawberry season be- 
gins. And that “ soote season” lasts longer 
here than on the sea-coast. It is six months 
from the time that the first really ripe berries 
come *‘ up the river” until the last ones van- 
ish from *‘ up the lakes,” 

By the laws of perversity Chicagoans crave 
salt-water fish, and it is surprising how fresh 
and good are the oysters, clams, and red snap- 
eon Oysters on the half shell are a possi- 
vility, though the fish merchants confess that 
most of their shell-fish travel here minus 
their shells. 

The strong German element of the town 
has an effect on the bread trade, and bread, 
rolls, and coffee cakes are as good as possible 

Antbracite coal is always dear, and as to 
the cheap bituminous coal, it is not of much 
service in household use, for landlords seri 
ously — to it as ruinous to paper and 

nt. One needs more coal here than in 

New York, the winds are so high and the 
winters so long. 

There is no quarter in Chicago given 
over entirely to shopping. The banks and 
the shops are nearer together than in New 
York, and men and women mingle more 
upon the crowded streets. The dry-goods 
shops gratify any desire on the part of 
new-comers for what is distinctively Chica- 
goan. Some of them are notably pleasant 
and well-managed, especially one famous for 
its ‘‘Tea-room.” ‘There the clerks say, 
“Yes, madam,” or “ Certainly, sir,” even if 
it is with a little air of considering all that 
great nonsense, after all. But no description 
can do justice to the great bazars, the glory of 
the citizens and the wonder of visitors, where 
the floor space is reckoned by acres, where 
the clerks’ energy is far more marked than 
is their civility, and where are sold, side by 
side, hats, groceries, silks, whiskeys, cod-liver 
oil, cable-car tickets, and artificial teeth. 

There are two street cries here we do not 
hear in New York. The children watch at 
sunset, for the ‘‘ pop-corn man,” with his horn 
and its long sweet note, and the *‘ hot tomale 
man,” later in the evening, brings consola- 
tion to lonely lodgers who ‘‘ board them- 
selves.” 

The first requirements for home-making 
are here—shelter, abundance of food, books 
‘as free as air, and, best of all, agreeable 
people, friendly and cheery. The finishing 
touches, the “last stitches,” are not put in. 
The town itself is at the same stage as are 
its sidewalks, where ragged patches of the 
old plank walks linger among the white 
artificial flaggings to trip unwary walkers. 
But the incompleteness of Chicago is not de- 
pressing. One soon catches the enthusiasm 
of the place. An occasional stumble does 
not much matter when the future lies so 
smooth before us. 


“A DAY IN VILLETTE.” 
BY RUTH METCALF. 


* is perhaps a pension madame has in 
her mind,” the half -starved -looking 
guideand interpreter patronizingly remarked 
as we stood in the hotel court, ing with 
white paint and glass. Pe 

‘* No, a school, a pensionnat de demoiselles. 
A Monsieur Hégar is the principal. It’s in 
the Rue Fossette. There's a book written 
about it,” I added, confronting the company 
at large and waving my umbrella—‘‘a famous 


The polite interpreter regarded us pity- 
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ingly. “T have been guide in Bruxelles these 
fifteen years to all high-class families; I have 


been to New York; and I have never heard 
of such a place.” 

At this announcement the head waiter 
tucked his napkin anew under his arm and 
withdrew, followed by an aproned youth, 
who seemed to have sprung out of the earth 
to ascertain the cause of excitement in 
the court. Madame,white-haired and sone bs 
well ee 2 and evidently important, sought 
her little den just inside the great door, there 
to add another illegible item to our wccount, 
and smile upon a assistant, who seemed 
to do nothing but count the keys and wear a 
gold hat-band; and I was left alone with the 
scornful guide and a stolid porter, who had 
been a silent but attentive listener, doubtless 
improving his English vocabulary and pon- 
dering over the peculiarities of ‘*les Améri- 
caines.” 

But at the words Rue Fossette I had seen a 
faint responsive gleam upon his pondlike 
countenance, and turning my back upon the 
scornful guide, who utterly refused to believe 
that any sane person could be indifferent to 
the Parliament House and the King’s Palace, 
I followed the gleam to its fountain-head, 
and found that the porter did know of such 
a street. His memory being refreshed by a 
franc, a directory was produced, Monsieur 
Hégar’s name found, Rue Isabelle substituted 
for Rue Fossette, a carriage called, and I de- 
parted on my literary pilgrimage through 
bright, gay, busy Brussels. 

Soon the streets grew narrower, and we 
drew up before a rather dingy-looking house, 
the plate on the door bearing the well-remem- 
bered inscription. I stood for a moment 
half dreading to ring the bell, fearing reality 
would fall short of the picture imagination 
had painted; but when the door was opened 
by a trim maid, a veritable Rosine, and I was 
ushered into the parlor, I saw I had nothing 
to fear. That master-hand had painted with 
fidelity, and I almost hoped Madame Beck 
would say,‘‘ You are Inglese,” in my ear as 
she did in Lucy Snow's that memorable 


— 

ut no, the little parlor was still. And 
when the close-shut door opened, it admitted 
a fresh-faced, gray-haired, well-dressed wo- 
man of about fifty, who greeted me in good 
English, and did not look disgusted when I 
told her that I had not come to crave admit- 
tance for a new pupil, but only to look at 
the school and garden made famous by 
Miss Bronté. 

Many came, she told me, and graciously 
volunteered to guide me herself. 

** Does madame know,” she said, with a 
smile, “‘ that I am Désirée Beck?” 

** Désirée!” I looked into her intelligent 
face, and found it hard to realize that this 
was Désirée. Thatimp! That tadpole! Do 
you remember how she stole her mother’s 
most cherished possessions? How she feign- 
ed an illness, and played in bed all day, cat- 
ing like a young raven’? 

‘‘And Monsieur Paul?” I asked. ‘Is it 
true that he was a picture of your father?” 

“Undoubtedly,” she said, smiling. “ Itisa 
perfect likeness of my father; but of my mo- 
ther— Ah, no, she was not Madame Beck! 
It was not true at all. My mother was the 
kindest and best of women. She was good 
to Charlotte, but she had to scold her some- 
times; she was so morbid —a little thing 
to her meant so much. Ah, but she was 
strange! But then "—with a brisk change of 
tone—‘‘ there must be always a story; one 
must not think it all true. We only won- 
dered how she could make so much out of 
so little. People said to my mother: ‘You 
must write in the papers. You must say,‘ It 
is not true”;’ But she said: ‘What use? I 
am well known; it cannot harm me.’ And 
the flourishing condition of the school to 
this day proves the truth of Madame Hégar’s 
words. Shrewd litthe woman! Was it not 
part of her far-seeing cleverness to say no- 
thing? She has been dead two years, and 
M. Paul—I beg his pardon, Monsieur Hégar— 
is alive still, but infirm and deaf. 

I did not want her to tell me about him— 
I did not want to see him—old, and perhaps 
robbed of that fire and intensity that was his 
chief charm. With the husband of Madame 
Beck, the father of Désirée, I bad nothing to 
do. It whs the little dark, jealous, vain, ill- 
tempered, yet thoroughly lovable lover of 
Lucy I pictured, smoking and digging in the 
pow fs Sylvie coeee beside him, or split- 
ting open the doors as he burst into the class- 
room to give his daily lesson. No; my Paul 
Emmanuel must remain Lucy’s Paul; the 
ship must sail for Guadeloupe, and later the 
tempest must strew the shore with wrecks. 
He must never come back. As we passed 
through the first class, the sleek Lebassecour 
heads lifted, and the steady eyes, under level 
brows, favored us with a long stare. 

In the garden the leaves were just coming 
out. Even the old pear-tree begun to show 
signs of renewed life. I wondered if the 
sealed bottle containing Dr. John’s letters 
was still buried at its feet. Ah! there was 
the tower of St. Jacques, and there, perhaps, 
the very casement that rained billet-doux! 

I walked through “L’Allée défendue.” 
‘* Mise Brontt’s favorite walk,” Désirée told 
me. Each step more closely identified Lucy 
Snow with Charlotte Bronté. “It was the 
different religion that was hard for her to 
understand,” Miss Hégar said. “She im- 
agined much. She was not fair to us.” 

“ And did you consider her a genius when 
she was here?” I asked. 
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‘*My father did,” she answered. ‘‘ He al- 
ways said she had a wonderful mind, that 
she had great ability. He recognized her 
genius, and cared much for her; but to most 
people she seemed shy and distant. She was 
not one to make friends easily. She liked to 
be alone.” 

Ah, Lucy Snow still! I ng 

But I was occupying Miss Hégar’s time, 
co I reluctantly took one last lingering 
look, and with many thanks, said well to 
the famous spot, admiring more than ever 
the wonderful story, with its rare commin- 
gling of the romantic and realistic. 

Later the ‘‘ guide and interpreter” had his 
way; but it was of Lucy Snow I thought as 
I looked at the park, remembering that sum- 
mer night when, wild with the too-strong 
sleeping-potion, she stole forth, and “ min- 
gling with the throng,” tasted the delights of 
the midsummer-night féte, and when called 
upon to admire the opera-house, it was her 
wonderful picture of Rachel's acting I re- 
called. 

Do you remember that description, begin- 
ning: *‘ The theatre was full, crammed to its 
roof; royal and noble were there; palace and 
hotel had emptied their inmates into those 
tiers so thronged and so hushed. ... A great 
and new planet she was, but in what shape? 
I waited her rising. She rose at nine that 
December night; above the horizon I saw her 
come, She could shine yet with pale gran- 
deur and steady might, but that star verged 
already on its judgment-day, Seen near, it 
was a chaos, hollow, half consumed—an 
orb perished or périshing, half lava, half 
glow?” 

And when I went to the gallery, it was the 
**Cleopatra” I sought, because Lucy saw it; 
and oh! how Paul Emmanuel did hurry her 
away —dear fiery little man! Truly Brus- 
sels was and always will be Villette to me. 
The wonderful square, with its rare old 
town-hall and queer old houses, rich with 
gilding, and bearing the promise of romance 
on their very facades—ay, even the dark 
tragedy of Horn and Egmont—failed to thrill 
me, as they would surely have done had not 
heart and brain been filled with the quiet lit- 
tle English woman's wonderful tale. 

Across the facade of the gorgeous town- 
hall, blotting out the beauty of the perfect 
Winter Gardens, stole that quiet walled-in 
garden in the Rue Fossette. I was walking 
with Lucy in the damp allée. I saw the 
moon rise, a faint crescent over the tower, or 
the wind sobbed, the night was wild, the 
rain fell, and out of the shadow of the pear- 
tree came—the nun! 

Truly, try as I would, the present did not 
interest me, and Miss Bronté’s Villette was 
more real than bright, beautiful, sunny Brus- 
sels. 

The gray-haired slender queen, as she 
bowed and smiled,was more the creature of 
a dream than was Lucy Snow. 


A RUSSIAN COSTUME FROM 
WORTH. 


See illustration on front page. 


Ts latest expression of the fancy for 
Russian styles is designed for sea-side 
and country wear. The cool-looking pea- 
sant chemise is of pearl gray foulard with 
wheat-ear pattern in black, Over this is 
worn a corselet of Venetian red wool, and 
the skirt is of the same dark wool. Around 
the top of the corsage is a passementerie of 
cord-work of open design in red shades, “In 
front is a clasplike ornament of gold passe- 
menterie forming a double triangle. 

The hat of black straw with curved brim 
is from the Maison Virot. For trimming, it 
has a bow of black velvet ribbon made over 
wider ribbon of pale yellow satin. A spread- 
ing fan aigrette of light yellow holds a dark 
feather pompon. 

This peasant dress is prettily carried out 
in various colors as pinkish mauve shirts with 
bodice and skirt of blue serge. White serge 
or alpaca skirts with the bodice trimmed with 
white guipure are worn with pink, white, or 
pale green waists. Yellow shirts have black 
skirts. 


IN THE OLD FIELD. 


LWAYS, almost, the old. field has a his- 
tory. Sometimes a tragedy lies back of 
it—wrecked lives,a ruined home; oftener, a 
long legal battle, with lands in chancery idly 
awaiting its issue. 

Again, sometimes it is the manorial in- 
stinct of English blood, which under all suns 
delights to have and hold twice the breadth 
of land it can keep in heart and tilth. 

Whatever its reason for being, always it is 
full of delicious vagrants. The very breezes 
blowing over are tricksy sprites. It lies a 
clear hollow in the ae A of belting wood- 
land, with sunshine pouring in a sea of molt- 
en gold. 

Curious waters tinkle into it from the 
swamp's deep-stained pools, to vein with 
brown threads the lush dull green low places. 
All manner of marsh growths follow the 
streams. Blue-flag, calamus, mallows, pink 
and yellow reeds, rushes, tall coarse marsh 
grass, now and again a cat’s-tail, with million 
upon million of yellow marsh marigolds. 

In the water's edge you see the wax green 
leaves, the white flowers of hart’s-tongue. 
Big clumps of dull pink everlasting carpet 
acre upon acre in faint dim hue, that might 
fiily drape a ghost of summer. Pluck of it 
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taller than your head. It is the feeble rem- 
nant of a great multitude, once covering as 
with a nt the face of this earth. Old 
settlers know it well, and delight to tell you 
how in vr times a man could ride 
through it, anu tie the heads either hand 
across his horse’s neck. 

Wild woodsy things cling to the old field. 
Hazel-bushes fight with the mallows and 
marigolds; sassafras runs riot,an army with 
banners, now no, now gold. Tall leafed 
sumac covers its autumn face with flame; 
crab-apple and hawthorn make spring alive 
with the murmur of many bees; scrub-oak 
advances ag thickening ranks, with 
straight, slim young tulip-trees and silver 
sycamore. 

Who shall name or number the tangle of 
vines? Here be wild grape, star-flowered 
clematis, poison-oak, scarlet trumpet-vine, 


‘Virginia creeper, bitter-sweet, cross- vine, 


partridge - berry, besides half a hundred 
nameless things instinct with graceful iife. 
This one, a mat of wreathy green, is a mark 
of the richest soil. It feeds and flourishes 
ro on the fatness of light black mould. 
Only the root is perennial. The soft twin- 
ing stem does not peep up until May shines 
hot and splendid, It comes, though, with a 
rush, and is coiling twenty feet in air ere the 
long, long June days usher in high summer. 

It has big ovate leaves growing by fours 
around the green stem. ou would never 
look twice at its white inconspicuous clus- 
tered flowers that spring from the axils of 
each pair of leaves. Wait, though, for the 
seed, round, green, translucent, as in pendu- 
lous clusters as big as, more ful than, 
Malaga grapes. What Faun or Dryad could 
wish a lovelier crown? , 

Unless, indeed, she lingered till the coral- 
vine was in fruit. The flexile, green, tough, 
slender stem has almost the strength of 
steel, and is beset all its length with waxy 
leaves of richest green, with shining clusters 
or red berries, whose color, inteuse and glow- 
ing, puts the bitter-sweet’s red and yellow out 
of countenance. Frost cannot wither it, nor 
winter pale its infinite vitality. In the first 
snow you find it gleaming cheerily amid 
leafless vines or around tall dead weeds. 

Mortal maidens choose instead of it “ love- 
vine”; wise folk call it daddee; children, 
‘gold thread.” See how it tangles in and 
out of the water-side growths, making webs 
of spun sunshine under this dusk of leaves. 
A true parasite, it is nobly impartial. You 
find it equally in sunlit breadths of clover, in 
this tangle of dark stems. 

Would you practise divination, break the 
tiniest jointed yellow stem, and fling it be- 
hind you into the crotch of shrub or weed. 
Ten days later look at it. If it has withered 
to nothingness, so shall your undertaking fail, 
your lover prove untrue. Contrariwise, if a 
fine yellow thread begins to creep out from 
new knotted roots, you may go your way re- 
joicing, secure of good faith, good fortune. 

3efore the summer ends, all the clump will 
be gold-laced with the delicate deadly twin- 
ing. For though the supporting stem may 
flourish greenly through that season, it puts 
away life and leaf together. New stems will 
spring from the root, but never again comes 
leaf or bud to those that the love-vine ayer 

All the marsh-land is sweet with pin y 
swamp-roses. There, too, the big green brake 
grows waist-high, and low ferns tangle in the 
shady tree-set spaces. The earthy banks 
wave to you long sprays of Solomon’s-seal. 
Pink-root uplifts to sunshine its scarlet gold- 
lined trumpets, as gorgeous almost as the 
cardinal-flower, whose scarlet torch out-flames 
the glow of August. 

Often, too, the old field holds sweetbrier, 
the poet’s eglantine. It isa strangely human 
flower, even here where nature is so rapid! 
reclaiming her lost domain. It loves a rich 
root-hold. If worn and stony, so much the 
better. Oftener than not it is the living, the 
only, epitaph of a forgotten home. Vivia 
hedge-rose clusters, pink as the heavens at 
dawn, may ye to shame its scant vestment 
of pale small single blossoms, yet are them- 
selves more shamed by the exquisite sylvan 
fragrance of the sweetbrier’s n leaves. 

Upland on the gullied hill-sides ‘‘ butterfly- 
weed” glows in summer sunshine like unto 
handfuls of yellow scarlet flame amid a sea 
of feathery sedge. Broom-sedge, the country 
folk call it; sometimes “ broom straw.” Many 
a heart was beswept in the old days with a 
bunch of it, big as your two hands could 
hold, bound hard and fast together with a 
tough white-oak splint. The sedge is the 
plague of grass-land. Against its winged 
seed, lighter far than thistle-down, no defence 
shall avail. 

As useless as it is beautiful, it is omni- 
present, but not omnipotent. Here yellow 
cinque-foil, yellower mimosa, creep them and 
bloom amid its bustly tussocks. Small pink 
partridge-pea, too, climbs feebly over its tall 
sway ing stalks, wax-white silk-weed blossoms 
nod disdain of its stiff plumes—sorrel, pink 
and yellow—straggles about its root, even 
‘‘nimble Will,” otherwise wiregrass, goes 
where it listeth, without regard to the sensi- 
bilities of its statelier elder brother. 

And where the light earth lies long untrod- 
den, wild strawberries enter in and possess it, 
as though the sedge but grew on purpose to 
shelter them. See this patch of them all 
agleam with fairy fruit. but taste it, then 
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truly if the garden's big red luscious ber- 
ie ca weal to be in the same day 
with these wild flavorous things. It was of 


such as they that the wise man wrote, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly God -—— have made a better berry, 
but certainly never did,” 

This flat wet breadth is the dewberries’ 


a cloud of busy, -dusted bees sucking 
sweet content from all the flower-hearts. 
Here, too, you may come in June through 
dew and sunrise to pick sweet black fruit 
scarce less lucent than the dew. 

Most likely the partridge will be there be- 
fore you. Then the first broods have but 
sn begun to run freely from the nest. The 

rown mothers know to a day when this 
dainty fruit is ripe. There is no prettier 
sight than one of the small shy creatures, a 
berry in her bill, calling her brood to the 
or while her male stands sharply at atten- 
tion, 

To see it, you must needs move with the 
feet of silence, or have “receipt of fern- 
seed, and walk invisible.” If you do but 
stir or break a twig, the old birds give a little 
quavering cry, the young ones melt into the 
grass, the earth, their elders meanwhile flut- 
tering away, with tossing, squawking, and 
beating of wings. Birds of al feathers flock 
to the feast of dewberries. About the vines 
you may meet robin-redbreast, that poisy 
coxcomb the red-headed woodpecker, sober 
thrush, gorgeous oriole, the big black log 
cock, bluebird, wren, and jay. 

Master Mocking-bird, too, a fellow of in- 
finite jest. Sometimes it is his humor to go, 
slow of wing, to a laden, crowded vine, ut- 
tering as he flies the cry of the cruel blue- 
winged hawk. It may be but a grewsome 
jest; most likely, though, it is done with 
mature aforethought and intent to frighten 
away bigger birds, who might dispute with 
the winged humorist the best place at na- 
ture’s feast. 

A little while and raspberries hang black- 
er, sweeter, more full of fine savor, in all the 
shady thickets, To that feast come garter 
and chicken snakes, as well as the redbreast 
and red-head. The harmless serpents acoil 
about the vines evoke no protest from those 
peaceful birds, Yet those feathered terma- 
gants, the cat-bird and the mocker, set up 
a wondrous hue and cry if once they spy a 
reptile. 

Blackberry-time brings the old field other 
visitors than those that creep and fly. Pigs 
wriggle through rolling fences to feast on 
fallen fruit; ’coons and possums steal in by 
the glimpses of the moon. Day by day 
housewives, market- pickers, come and go 
away full-handed. So, too, do the gray 
squirrels, the Ariels of the wood. 

For the blackberry is a very democrat. It 
thrives best in the freedom of waste-land, 
growing over all, for all. Its best-beloved 
haunt is an old, old orchard, where it may 
mat and twine about half-dead peach-trees 
or gnarled, half-bent, close-stemmed seedling 
apples —starveling reminders of the days 
when the old field was closer in touch with 
humanity. Their small, imperfect, scanty 
fruit callin up often in savor all it lacks of 
substance. 

Plum thickets are in some sort the ghosts 
of long-dead gardens. Perhaps the original 
root defended the fence’s weakest corner. 
When it was torn away the sturdy growth 
remained to mark the vanished home seat, 
to hang fair-colored juicy ovals by the thou- 
sand and ten thousand, where they shall 
tempt or refresh the wayfarer who stops for 
a minute to read their sorry riddle. 

Woe to him if a wild plum tempts his lip! 
Its rich bloom eager all sugary sweets; 
yet, until it has been mellowing for days on 
the warm earth at foot, it is almost as bitter- 
ly astringent as a green persimmon. 

Saith the Arab proverb: ‘‘ The reward of 
good works is like dates—sweet and ripening 
late.” For date read persimmon and you 
are not far off the truth, And though per- 
simmons grow often in the wood, they reach 
their last and best estate only here in the 
old field. It is a wonderfully vital plant. 
A chance-sown seed may be three years later 
a tree coming into fruit, One, too, that can 
be got rid of only by most persistent grub- 
bing. June sees its green flowers full of 
subtlest sylvan fragrance. Six weeks later 
all the twigs are sown along their under 
sides with hard pale green spheroids that in 
two months more are yellow, and dusted all 
over with whitish-purple bloom. 

Thenceforward all they do is to hang high 
till hard, frost falls. If that keeps off until 
December, your true persimmony persimmon 
clings to its roughness, albeit here and there 
an early faint-heart is eatable. Master Pos- 
sum is the best guide to such a one. He 
is at once connoisseur and epicure, whose 
taste you may safely follow. ost trees are 
sweet and stripped by Christmas. The very 
roughest hang on until February—a very 
special providence to all manner of wild 
things when their usual larders are deep un- 
der the snow. 

If chance sets such fruit in your way, 
taste it without fail. The flavor is unique— 
something betwixt a reminiscence and a 
promise, Besides, the old field will yield 
you hazel-nuts for Halloween, crab-apples 
to tantalize you with their exquisite fra- 

ce, wild grapes, red and black haws. 
ndeed, whether of savor, of beauty, of sweet- 
ness, the half hath not been told. 
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A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE. 
BY MERAB MITCHELL 


“NPLENDID! Why have we not thought 

\) of it before? And Edith gave her 
tennis ball an extra high tess in appreciation 
of her cousin Mollie’s suggestion. 

Yes, and we can have it in at least a doz- 
en different ways,” coniinued Mollie, who be- 
longed to a cooking class, and was therefore 
considered an authority. 

“ And it will be lovely to decorate with,” 
chimed in Lillian, the artist of the party. 

* And so appropriate for Uncle Tom,” said 
Ruth, a bit of a girl in scarlet and white, who 
was always in the seventh heaven of delight 
with everything 

The four girls were cousins, and were 
spending the winter with their uncle, Thom- 
as Jefferson, in southern Florida, among his 
cocoanut groves and pineapple fields 

He was a bachelor, “ but a good generous 
one,” as his niece Ruth expressed it, particu- 
larly fond of out-of-door life, and all the free- 
dom attending such an existence. He had 
been one of the first settlers on the east coast 
of southern Florida, and a pioneer in cocoa- 
nut planting 

At first a little palmetto-thatched house of 
one room had served as a dwelling, then a 
small frame house with a palmetto kitchen, 
which in due time gave way to a really beau- 
tiful residence built of coral rock inlaid in 
many ways with shells. It stood on the top 
of a ridge rising gradually from the bay, a 
lovely sheet of water stretching out into the 
ocean, and partly landlocked by a chain of 
keys or islands of the Florida Reef. 

The house was approached from the wa- 
ter by way of a magnificent cocoanut-tree 
avenue, to the left of which was a belt of 
wild hummock land known as “ The Tan- 
gie,” and reserved for the birds to nest in 
unmolested. To the right, Pomegranate 
Lane, leading to the lime and lemon or- 
chards, and back of the house was the ten- 
nis-ground, banana patch, and petunia gar- 
den—a flower that Thomas Jefferson was 
particularly fond of, and around which the 
one romance of his life was woven. 

The house itself was a long one-story build. 
ing with all sorts of odd additions, a piazza 
had been started on its way around the house, 
but had ended in strange little porches, steps, 
and corners. One end was completely cov- 
ered with a moon-flower vine, and the other 
with a yellow rose-bush. 

The principal room was the hall, the front 
door opening directly into it, a great square 
room eos as dining-hall, library, and liv- 
ing-room, and a more unique room it would 
be hard to find. 

One side was almost covered with booka, 
arranged on all sorts of odd-shaped shelves, 
fitting in between doors and windows and 
corners, no two of the same size or height. 

On the opposite side was shelf after shelf 
covered with crimson cloth as a background 
for shells, specimens of sponge, seaweeds, 
and ferns, corals of an infinite variety, birds’ 
eggs, nests,and stuffed alligators,snakes and 
strange birds,all looking alive enough to give 
one the ‘ creeps,” as Mollie said; while over 
the doors and between spaces at either end 
of the room hung Seminole Indians’ bows 
made of guava-wood, arrow pouches, deer- 
skin leggings, and moccasins, and turbans, 
the largest of which was said to have be- 
longed to a war chief, one of the famous Ti- 

er Tails, while a hat-rack made of deer 
coat so arranged on a frame covered with 
rattlesnakes’ skins as to be not only useful 
but handsome, was one among the many odd 
furnishings of the room. 

Another was a curiously wrought iron 
lamp that had been sent to Mr. Jefferson 
from Asia, a veritable Aladdin's lamp, as the 
girls said, declaring that whenever its red 
globes shone particularly bright something 
unusual was sure to happen, 

Indeed it was an interesting room, ‘‘ but 
took a deal of fussing on sweeping days,” as 
Mrs. Arther, Uncle Tom's English house- 
keeper, confided to Miss Rose Jefferson, Un- 
cle Tom's maiden sister, who had come South 
not only ‘to visit her dear brother,” whom 
she had not seen for years, but to chaperon 
her four nieces, who never gave her one mo- 
ment’s trouble, for she always agreed to all 
their requests, and.had been known to scold 
but once the entire winter, and that was 
when the four girls had come from a walk 
in the piney woods, bearing in a sort of tri- 
umphant procession a huge rattlesnake which 
they had killed. Then she would listen to 
none of their excuses or explanations, de- 
claring ‘‘that they had no business to go 
where such things existed, and, having gone, 
they should have left it alone. It was ne 
ladylike nor nice, they could have marked 
the place where the dreadful creature was, 
and Uncle Tom would have attended to its 
destruction.” For this piece of indiscretion 
the girls atoned by spending the entire after- 
noon with Aunt Rose, stitching and em- 
broidering, while she read aloud to them 
from her favorite periodicals. 

She was a little old lady, given to all sorts 
of by-gone accomplishments, and, as her niece 
Edith declared, ** fond of old-fashioned mus- 
lins, pretty ribbons, and hair jewelry.” Ev- 
ery one loved Miss Rose, and was glad to 

» her, and none more than the four 

ght young girls coming up the cocoanut 
avenue, ng and catching their tennis 
balls while discussing a scheme which Edith 
for the third time had announced as ‘‘ splen- 
did, and Auat Rose will think so too, I am 
sure, Won't you?” she said, as she caught 
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sight of Miss Rose beckoning to them from 
her favorite corner on the piazza. 

‘I do not know; it will depend. What is 
it this time?” 

** Well, auntie, you heard Uncle Tom’s 
instructions to us a week ago concerni 
his birthday, which comes to-morrow,” sa’ 
Edith, who always took the lead—*‘ that he 
did not want a single present of any kind.” 

‘* Oh, he only wanted to be sure that none 
of you spent your time in-door when you 
should be out, He was teasing you. Of 
course he does not expect to be obeyed. He 
never has been, has he?” queried Aunt Rose, 
mischievously, 

** Well, anyway we have solved the diffi- 
culty. We are going to give Uncle Tom a 
grand cocoanut tea, and we are going to pre- 
pare every bit of it Proremdryr a imasex 
you and Mrs. Arther to help.” 

‘*May we?” asked all the girls at once. 

‘*] think it will be delightful, my dear.” 

** But, then, auntie, what am I going to do 
a the book-mark I have painted?” said 

Allian, 

**Or the handkerchiefs I have embroid- 
ered?” added Edith. 

** Or the cushion I have labored over?” la- 
mented Mollie. 

“ Or the kisses I intended for him?” chimed 
in Ruth. 

** Well, you can give them to him the next 
day. Then they will not be birthday pres- 
ents.” 

** That's the very thing; and if we can only 

t him out of the way for the day,” said 

lollie, “‘ we will just show him that we are 
not going to be suppressed; and we will not 
be giving him anything either but a surprise, 
and that he did not forbid.” 

“The young rogues,” said Uncle Tom, 
who all unseen bad overheard the last part 
of Mollie’s speech. “We shall see who is 
the best at getting up a surprise.” 

Then he coughed very loud, and there was 
an ominous silence, followed by a joyous 
ne from the girls of, ‘‘Oh, Uncle Tom, do 
take us out fishing. There's a good uncle.” 

They knew nothing would please him 
more than to go a-fishing, and so they “de- 
scended to pleasantly managing him,” as 
Mollie said, “for he must be kept in a de- 
lightful humor,” there being a pretended fear 
of Uncle Tom’s temper, of which there had 
never been any kind of a display, for he was 
the sweetest-tempered, kindest-hearted, and 
most unselfish of men. 

The next day was a glorious one, and the 
girls were jubilant. But how should they 
get Uncle Tom away? They had purposely 
avoided mentioning the anniversary, but 
they were so loving im their attentions, and 
suggested so many beautiful things for him 
to do several miles away, that finally, in des- 
peration, he declared his intention of going 
off for the day in the yacht, and urged the 
girls to go with him, saying he could manage 
them better on the yacht. Of course he was 
not one bit surprised at the clever excuses 
they one and all made for staying at home. 

ce Nay ete ge ladies, 1 am going over 
to the key. heard yesterday that there 
were seven young men there, just arrived 
from the North, and some of you may be 
missing your chance in life.” 

“Seven young men! Oh, uncle!” said 
Edith. 

“There, that will do 
now.” 

And he started in pretended haste, followed 
by all the girls, who plied him with ques- 
tions, not one of which would hesanswer. 

‘It would be pleasant to have some com- 
pany,” sighed Mollie. 

** Yes,” answered Edith; ‘‘ but we are not 
likely to. But if we can get Uncle Tom to 
take us for a cruise to Key West this next 
week, and the North Atlantic Squadron 
should happen to be there— Well, 1 know 
what I shall do.” 

‘That's all right, but I would rather see 
Jack Crosby than the whole United States 
navy,” said Lillian, a tall gentle girl and ber 
met favorite. 

‘“* Jack Crosby! Who would ever expect to 
see him in this wilderness?” said Edith. 

“ You know nothing about it. See! There 
is uncle waving to us.” 

It was true, as Edith said; they were in 
more or less of a wilderness, the nearest town 
or city being Key West, a hundred and fifty 
miles away, There were no railroads or 
steamboats connecting that little settlement 
with the outside world, and although there 
were settlers all along the coast and on the 
keys, there were few the girls could call com- 
panions, and save for an occasional Northern 

acht seeking a harbor or on a visit to Key 
est, the girls saw little of the gay world. 

Uncle Tom had realized this, and had, all 
unknown to the girls, invited the sons of 
some of his old schoolmates, whom he had 
heard the girls mention as favorites, to make 
him a visit, and he had heard the day before 
that they were on their way, coming up the 
coast on the mail-boat from Key West, and 
were due at the bay that day, so that by sail- 
ing over to the key he could meet them, and 
bring them himself as a birthday surprise, 
and he smiled happily to himself as he pic- 
tured their entrance before the astonished 
girls, for of course he should let the boys 
into his secret. 

But if he was preparing a surprise for the 
girls, they were for him. In the first place, 
they converted the dining-room into a veri- 
table cocoanut tangle, the beautiful leaves 
being used in every possible way for decora- 
tions. The table-cloth was fringed and or- 
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namented with bands made from the leaves, 
and on the centre of the table stood a splen- 
didly arran basket of cocoanut fruit and 
flowers. favors were dainty little card- 
cases made of cocoanut fibre or bark, and 
lined with brown silk. These were Aunt 
Rose’s contribution. 

The menu cards were little gems in color 
and design; they were Lillian’s special work, 
and represented a cocoanut-tree, at one side 
its branches or leaves spreading over the 
entire card, the name of the d served 
being artistically arranged in between. 

There were four kinds of cocoanut cake, 
cocoanut cones, cocoanut sugar kisses, cocoa- 
nut pie, cocoanut custard, cocoanut candy, 
served in cocoanut-shell cups lined with 
green tissue paper, orange and cocoanut frost, 
banana and grated cocoanut, and two kinds 
of cocoanut pudding. 

The cakes were trimmed with fringes and 
bands of the young leaves cut and arranged 
beautifully; even the napkin-rings were 
made from the leaves. Aunt Rose and Mrs, 
Arther also decided that a white soup, bread, 
and hot biscuits, to say nothing of tea and 
chocolate, would be good additions to this 
generous cocoanut feast. 

It was near sundown before all was finish- 
ed, and the girls ready to dress in the white 
gowns trimmed with green, and waist bou- 
quets of cocoanut flowers that Mrs. Arther 
had been preparing for them. 

“Now if Uncle Tom will only arrive on 
time.” 

And they ran down the walk to see if the 

acht was in sight. She was, a white speck 
in the distance. But it was dark before her 
moorings were reached. That, however, was 
just what the girls wished for, as they had 
made extra preparations for lighting the 
house, and as Uncle Tom said, did not 
know but that the house was on fire as he 
hurried "p the avenue. 

When he entered not a soul was to be 
seen, for even Aunt Rose had disappeared 
when they heard him coming; and so, for 
once m his life, he was completely taken by 
surprise. After a moment or so giving vent 
to his feelings in a long shrill Gitie—ane 
that when he was on board the yacht meant 
* All hands on deck!” and which this time 
was answered on all sides by ‘‘A happy 
birthday, Uncle Tom!” as the girls appeared 
as it seemed to him from out of nowhere. 

And when at last he was able to speak, he 
said, ‘‘And now for my surprise, you 
ladies.” And stepping to the door, he called 
out: ‘‘Come, boys! Just in time fora feast.” 

And in came Will Moore, All Alderman, 
and Jack Crosby, Then followed such an 
evening as cannot be described, ending in a 
moonlight walk and a serenade under Lacie 
Tom's window, which was answered by the 
whippoorwill’s call far in the distance. 

Two days later Uncle Tom wandered out 
late in the afternoon to have a look at his 
petunia beds, which were then in their full 
glory, and saw standing in the midst of them, 
with her hands full of freshly gathered petu- 
pias, and looking radiantly bappy, Lillian, 
and beside her Jack Crosby. 

There was no need for any one to tell him 
what had happened, for had he not stood 
just so, forty years before, beside as lovely a 
girl as Lillian, in an old-fashioned garden on 
the banks of the Hudson, and Annie—his 
Annie—had held petunias in her hands? How 
strange it all seemed, and how his heart ached 
for his lost love, and yet how ii = it went 
out to the boy and girl before him—living 
over again in their happiness the one sweet 
hour of his life! 

Oh yes, they were married, Jack and Lillian, 
and to-day there is another Annie, a wee bit 
of a girl, who rules supreme at Cocoanut 
Ranch, for Jack Crosby became Uncle Tom’s 
business partner when he and Lillian were 
made partners for life Will and Mollie 
were married at the same time, and Mr. and 
Mrs. All Alderman are expected on the after- 
noon train, as there is a railroad now within 
ten miles of Cocoanut Ranch, and man 
another —— or improvement since Uncle 
Tom’s grand birthday surprise. 


OUR CILILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R ALDRICH. 
viii. 


N speaking of the kindergarten I shall 

stakehby only emphasize what has been 
‘*a hundred times repeated to be a hundred 
times forgotten”, for the kindergarten idea 
has been strongly hinted and more or less 
believed in for centuries by the advanced 
thinkers. Plato taught that happiness is an 
essential atmosphere in early education, and 
also that every habit of life receives its di- 
rection while the child is yet in its uncon- 
scious and plastic stage—two truths so full 
of meaning that we have not yet learned 
half their value, and upon which the kinder- 
garten must rest. But this happiness must 
be an organizer of the child’s faculties or 
they run riot, because activity is the first 
principle of life. 

In order to secure organization, method 
must be employed, and Froebel’s contribu- 
tion to the new education was the formula- 
ting of such methods as would utilize the 
first instincts of activity in the child to pro- 
duce or create something which is attractive 
to him, and which will, by the pleasurable 
sensation success gives, excite in him the de- 
sire to repeat the activity, not aimlessly, but 
to produce again the result. Thus the un- 
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_conscious activity becomes a conscious and 
ever-increasing force, which, by di- 
rected, as it develops, into wholesome 
nels, prevents that wholesale and indiscrim- . 
inate use of power which is such a marked 
characteristic of the average child. 

For the first year this aimless movement is 
legitimate, for the child is finding himself; 
but when he has had four or five years of 
undirected activity, he has lost the sweet 
reasonableness that belongs to perfect child- 
hood; and the awakening faculties, not hav- 
ing been set in orderly re to life as they 
appeared, are in a state of confusion, and so 
are more than he can manage successfully. 

The kindergarten offers such forms, be- 
ues with the ball, the simplest of all 
orms, as the — can understand, and ~- 
represent such implements as are needed in 

val ioe f be Kinde cael eaaaes 

or material side of the kinder n, 18 
as it is and full of possibility for the child, 
is at this stage of its progress a stumbling- 
block in our way. Means have been mistaken 
for ends, and what the children can do with 
their fingers in the various schools of work 
is the which to most people represents 
the kindergarten. The value oft the one, two, 
or three years a child has been in the kinder- 
garten is measured by what is seen to be ac- 
complished in tangible work. In reality, 
this material and apparent progress is usual- 
ly the unmistakable evidence that the child's 
trne development has been ignored and set 
aside for the pretty bawbles of paper, clay, 
and stitched and pricked cards, which have 
been not the means of unfolding and strength- 
ening his faculties, but they have been taught 
to him at the expense of the most precious 
thing we can give the child at this age—his 
awakened responsible ae: 

I say responsible personality, but we must 
carefully avoid gauging the child's responsi- 
bility at this age by our own maturer sense, 
thus discouraging and perhaps overwhelm- 
ing the awakening consciousness. But ev- 
ery child can be taught, if he has other 
children to play with, to regard the rights of 
his playfellows, and to value his own rights 
accordingly. He can learn to discriminate 
between mine and thine better while yet in 
his bubyhood, before he becomes too con- 
scious of self, than he can at any other age, 
and this discrimination thus fully learned 
will never leave him, because it is inter- 
woven with his dawning, and so with his 
fully awakened personality. and has become 
a part of it. 

criticise the kindergartens freely, because 
no service rendered any cause is greater than 
that of helping to keep its ideal clean and 
high, whatever weaknesses may creep into 
the carrying out of this ideal; and also be- 
cause we ure all so liable to test new ideas 
by our preconceived opinions. And this new 
thought of education must explode the old 
idea that the earliest years should be utilized 
for learning such things as can be taken ‘in 
at this early age so as to save time later 
re are no facts in the universe so vital 
to the child as is his knowledge of his rela- 
tions to the universe, and these he can only 
truly learn by beginning with those things 
which are at the level of bis comprehension, 
and with his playfellows to help make his 
little world. If he leaps over these to learn 
facts beyond his full mental grasp, he misses 
eo so much of development, and cannot 
ater fully recover this lost ground; though 
he — — his teachers and admir- 
ing friends by his ready memorizing of facts 
that have no interest, use no meaning, 

to him. This admiration and praise is a 
powerful stimulus to a bright child, but when 
such false ambition is once awakened, it can- 
not be put to sleep, and is fatal to the best 
ro And ey © he may be a prodigy, 

will never be a fully rounded character, 
nor possess the inestimable faculty of mak- 
ing the most and best of any environment 
into which he may be thrown in this ever- 
changing and mysterious current which we 
call life. This most and best in the little 
every-day concerns of life, that seems insigni- 
ficant in itself, constitutes the true success, 
whether in a pecuniary, social, or spiritual 
sense. 

If for 2 moment we could lay aside the 
thought of the established routine which we 
have become accustomed to calling educa- 
tion, we should, I think, easily see that facts 
about things which we do not come in con- 
tact with are not helpful, while they usurp 
the place of those things which are needed 
for every-day life. Do you say they dis- 
cipline mind and strengthen memory? 
This is the reason given for many of the 
arbitrary rules and studies in the schools, 
but this is assuming that what is uninterest- 
ing and dry is better for development and as 
& preparation for life than are those things 
which are gratifying and agreeable. The 
oe | can only be fully nourished by eating 
such food as is pleasant to the taste. The 
nerves of sensation must be pleasantly ex- 
cited to secure perfect digestion and assimila- 
tion, and it is a serious mistake in our ideas 
of education that we fail to recognize this 
beautiful law in intellectual processes. 

There is a deal of nonsense about discipline 
of the mind, of the will, and of the body. 
Life is, or ought to be, for all normal human 
beings a continual discipline of brain, body, 
and will, and the means for this discipline 
are furnished in the needs and processes of 
life. Our failures come from not recogniz- 
ing these processes, or from being out of 


place. In either case we are out of harmony 
with the ‘‘ inflowing universe,” and so fail to 
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get our discipline in God's own way. Then 
we formulate our a methods to sup- 
ply the place of the natural order, very much 
n the same way as artificial limbs, teeth, and 
other organs are supplied by science when 
the natural ones have failed us from careless- 
ness, accident, or disease. 

This false and ex ted idea of our 
responsibility in furnishing discipline first 

w out of the belief that the human being 
is all wrong till we set him right; and though 
total depravity is practically a thing of 

st, yet the opposite theory—that the child 
fe right till we Jead him wrong by our false 
estimates of values—has failed to find its way 
very generally into old avenues of thought; 
still lees have we learned to follow and obey 
nature, and thereby transform our education- 
al system from arbitrary and unattractive 
me be to those which meet glad accept- 
ance—glad, because the brain in its natural 
condition enjoys its we yg knowledge as 
the body enjoys its food. The flowers bloom 
and fruits ripen when we make the condi- 
tions right for them, and then let them alone 
to revel in the operations of unerring and 
beneficent law. 

So if children are led from babyhood into 
observation of and close sympathy with each 
day, its newness and its opportunities, mem- 
ory will get its cultivation, and discipline 
may be left to itself. That children may 
observe and enjoy each day’s new experience 
is one of the best reasons for their going 
when quite young to a kindergarten. The 
daily routine of the home, when once the 
nursery is outgrown, does not furnish the 
miniature world in which the child can, in 
play, live out his relations with the real 
world of his future years. Mental vigor 
must be fed by the doing of things which he 
comprehends and enjoys doing. Less than 
this is dulling to the mind. 

When a baby begins to creep, no one will 
doubt but he will find occupation enough 
for hands and brain, and he should be let 
alone as much as possible to follow his own 
sweet will. His discoveries are far more 
valuable to him than would be anything you 
can teach him. If he goes to the fire, do not 
take him away, but let him see that you are 
interested in-his new-found pleasure. If he 
finds, of his own accord, that too close a fa- 
miliarity with the fire is not agreeable, he 
will learn to avoid it; but watch him and 
take him away, so that the fire is still an en- 
ticing mystery to him, and he feels antago- 
nized, and is stimulated to find an opportu- 
nity to elude your watchfulness. Thus Pr 
er is awakened in a wrong direction. If he 
finds the stairs, and tries to go up, do not 
take him away, but teach him how to climb, 
and also help him to learn that it is not as 
easy to come down the stairs as it was to go 
up. Even if you let him get slight fall 
with his trying, he will be saved a serious 
one when you are not by to protect him. 
You will thus doubly enrich him with the 
knowledge of his power and how to use it, 
and you will save him from the desire to do 
what you forbid; and, best of all, you will 
keep that sympathy with him which will 
make you his first and best counsellor and 
friend—the most precious place a mother 
can hold, and a guarantee of safety to her 
child that no other earthly thing can give. 

Every mother who has studied her child 
knows that there comes a time when he 
needs a larger environment, needs something 
more than the home furnishes, and she is 
wise if she sees coming events casting their 
shadows before, so as to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities before the restless activities have ex- 
hausted her patience too many times for the 
child's good or her own peace of mind—be- 
fore she calls him *‘ naughty” for doing with 
his might what his hands find to do. 

The child is no more to blame for pursuing 
his investigations with every opportunity 
than the tree roots are in displacing the stone 
or brick of your walk with their silent but 
irresistible growth. Just at this point is 
where the home nursery should open its 
doors into the kindergarten. Here, again, I 
must criticise most kindergartens for being 
more school than nursery, and so there is a 
shock to children who go out from the home 
fold into these. A strong intluence is brought 
to bear upon private kindergartens to sacri- 
fice ‘‘ development through play,” because 
the parents want their children to “learn 
something,” which means to learn a few 
facts to repeat, though these facts have no- 
thing whatever to do with daily needs. And 
in the public kindergartens the children must 
be made ready for the next grade, as if the 
grades were the eternal verities, and to fit 
these grades the most vital thing in the 
children’s life. 

I asked a prominent kindergartner in one 
of the cities where the kindergarten is part 
of the public school, how young the children 
were allowed to come, and she said, ‘‘ At 
three; but it is a great mistake, for it keeps 
the standard so low.” This feeling is com- 
mon in our ranks. ‘‘ The standard” must be 
kept up, and the children stretched or shriv- 
elled to meet it. No matter how many 
children are in the street needing the heart 
culture of loving care, of bright clean rooms 
and harmonizing play, or how many are 
forced to do things beyond their grasp, the 
mats must be just so well done and the car’s 
just so well pricked, to keep up the standard, 
not of development, but of the work done. 
As in the public school, the system must be 
glorified at any cost of brain and heart, and 
the test of value is in the amount and quality 
of the work that may be coaxed or forced 
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out of the children, and not in the 

of their faculties, apr if this growth 
must be waited for. As if the oak must 
keep pace with the willow! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
MASTER AND DISCIPLE. 


| & was Sunday afternoon in Gray’s Inn. 
The new Disciple sat at the feet of the 
Master, her Gamaliel; one does not know ex- 
actly the attitude adopted by a young Rabbi 
of old, but in this case the Disciple sat in a 
low chair, her hands folded in her lap, curi- 
ously and earnestly watching the Master as 
he walked « p and down the room preaching 
and teaching. 

‘*Master,” she asked, ‘“‘have you always 
preached and held these doctrines?” 

‘‘Not always, There was a time when I 
dwelt in darkness—like the rest of the world.” 


‘*How did you learn these things? By 
reading books?” 
‘‘No. Idiscoveredthem. I worked them 


out for myself by logic, by reason, and by 
observation. Everything good and true must 
be discovered by a man for himself.” 

“What did you believe in that old time? 
Was it, with the rest of the world, the sa- 
credness of property?” 

**Perhaps.” He stood in front of her, lay- 
ing his right forefinger in his left forefinger 
and inclining his head. ‘‘My dear young 
scholar, one who believes as I believe, not 
with half a heart, but wholly and without 
reserve, willingly forgets the time when he 
was as yet groping blindly in darkness or 
walking in artificial light, He wishes to for- 
get that time. There is no profit in remem- 
bering that time. I have so fag drilled and 
trained myself not to remember that time 
that I have in fact clean forgotten it. I do 
not remember what I thought, or what I said, 
or with whom I associated in that time. It 
is a most blessed forgetfulness. I dare say I 
could recover the memory of it if I wished, 
but the effort would be painful. Spare me. 
The recovery of that part would be humilia- 
ting Spare me, scholar. Yet, if you wish 
—if you command—” 

“‘Qh, no, no! Forgive me.” Elsie touch- 
edhishand. He took hersandheldit. Was 
it with a little joy or a little fear that the girl 
observed the power she already had over him? 
**I would not cause you pain. Besides— 
what does it matter?” 

‘* You know, my child, when the monk 
assumes the tonsure and the triple cord, he 
leaves behind him, outside the cell, all the 
things of the world—ambition, love, luxury, 


the pride of the eye—all—all. He forgets 
everything. Hecastsawayeverything. He 
abandons everything—for meditation and 


prayer. The monk,” added the sage, ‘‘is a 
foolish person, for his meditation advances 
not the world a whit. I am like the monk, 
save that I think for the world instead of my- 
self. And so, spending days and nights in med- 
itation, I know not what went before—nor 
dolcare. It is a second birth when the new 
faith takes you and holds you together, so 
that you care for nothing else. Oh, child!— 
upon you also this shall come—this obsession 
—this possession—so that your spirit shall 
know of no time but that spent in the service 
of the cause. Nay,I go so far that I forget 
from day to day what passed, except when I 
was actively engaged for the cause. Yester- 
day, I was herein the afternoon. You came. 
Wetalked. You offered yourself as my Dis- 
ciple. I remember every word you said. 
Could I ever forget a Disciple so trustful and 
sohumble? But—before youcame. Where 
wasI? Doubtless here—meditating. But I 
know not. Then there are things which one 
must do to live—break fast, dinner—of these I 
remember nothing. Why shouldI? Itisa 
great gift and reward to me that I should not 
remember unnecessary thin low and com- 
mon things. Why should | try to do so?” 

‘*No—no,” murmured the catechumen, 
carried away by his earnestness. ‘‘ Best for- 
get them. t live altogether in and for the 
cause.” Yet—she wondered—how was she 
to bring things home to him unless he could 
be made to remember? He was mad one 
hour and sane the next. How should she 
bridge the gulf, and make the madman cross 
over to the other side? 

The Master took ber hand in his and held 
it paternally. ‘‘ We needed such a Disciple 
as you,” he went on, slightly bending his 
head over her. ‘‘ Among my followers there 
is earnestness without understanding. They 
believe in the good time, but they are im- 
patient. They want revolution, which is 
terrific and destroys. I want conviction. 
There are times when a great idea flies abroad 
like the flame through the stubble. But men’s 
minds must first be so pre that they are 
ready for it. The world is not yet ready for 
my idea, and I am old, and may die too soon 
to see the sudden rise of the ne agp flood, 
when that doctrine shall suddenly cease in 
all mankind. We need disciples. Above 
all, we need women. Why do women, I won- 
der, throw themselves away in imitating man, 
when there are a thousand things that they 
can do better than any man? I want women 
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—young, beautiful, faithful. I can find work 
for hundreds of women. Hypatia would be 
worth to me—to us—far more than he of the 
Golden Mouth. Child—your sweet voice, 
your sweet face, your sweet eyes—I want 
them. I will take them and use them—ex- 
pend them—for the cause. 
that you will be called upon to become the 
first martyr of the cause. H was mur- 
dered by a raging mob. Ton will have 
against you a mob worse than any of Alex- 
andria. You will have a mob composed of 
all those who are rich, and all who want to 
be rich, and all the servile crews at their com- 
mand. Happy girl! You will be torn to 
pieces for the cause of humanity. Happy 
girl! 1 see the roaring, shrieking mob. [ 
see your slender figure on the steps. What 
steps? Where? | hear your voice clear and 
high. Youare preaching tothem; they close 
in round you; you disappear—they have 
dragged you down; they trample the life out 
of you. You are dead—dead—and a name 
forever. And the cause has had its martyr.”’ 

It was strange. She who had offered her- 
self as a Disciple with deception in her heart, 
thinking only to watch and wait and spy un- 
til she could see her way plain before her, 
who knew that she was listening to the voice 
and the dreams of a madman—yet she was 
carried away; he made her see the mob; she 
saw herself dragged down and trampled un- 
der their heels, She shuddered, yet she was 
exultant; her eyes glowed with a new light. 
She murmured: “ Yes—yes. Do with me 
what you please. I am your Disciple, and | 
will be your martyr, if you please.” 

Great and wonderful is the power of en- 
thusiasm. You see, it matters nothing — 
nothing in the world—what a man has to 
preach and teuch—whether he advocates Obi, 
or telepathy, or rapping, or spirits who hide 
teacups in coat pockets—it matiers nothing 
that there is neither common-sense nor evi- 
dence nor common reason to back him; if be 
only the magnetic power, he will 
create a following; he will have disciples 
who will follow him to the death. What is 
it—this power? It makes the orator, the 
poet, the painter, the novelist, the dramatist; 
it makes the leader of men; it made the first 
king, the first priest, the first conqueror. 

“Come,” said Mr. Edmund Gray ; ‘‘ the 
time i must take you to my place.” 

They walked out together, Master and 
scholar. The man who was mad walked 
carelessly and buoyantly, his coat flying open, 
ove hand in his pocket, the other brandish- 
ing his walking-stick, his head thrown back, 
his face full of light, and though bis words 
were sometimes strong, always full of kind- 
ness. Now the sane imap, the man of Lin- 
coln’s lun, wore his coat tightly buttoned, 
walked with a firm precise step, looked 
straight before him, and showed the face of 
one wholly occupied with his own thoughts. 
‘There was a man who was mad and a man 
who was sane, and certainly the madman was 
the more interesting of the two. 

“This place,” suid the Master, meaning 
Gray's Inn, “is entirely filled with those who 
live by and for the defence of property. 
They absorb and devour a vast portion of it 
while they defend it. No one, you see, de- 
fends it unless he is paid for it. Your coun- 
try, your family, your honor—you will de- 
fend for nothing; but not another man’s 
property—no, for that you must be paid. 
Kvery year it becomes more necessary to 
defend property; every year the hordes of 
mercenaries increase. Here they are lawyers, 
and lawyers’ glerks—a vast multitude, Out- 
side there are nts, brokers, insurers, finan- 
ciers—I know not what—all defending prop- 
erty. They produce nothing, these armies: 
they take their toll; they devour a part of 
what other people have produced before 
they hand on the residue to the man who 
says it is his property.” 

**Oh !"—but Elsie did not say this aloud 
—‘‘if these words could only be heard in 
Lincoln’s Inn! If they could be repeated to 
a certain lawyer!” From time to time she 
looked at him curiously. How if he should 
suddenly return to his senses? What would 
he think? How should she explain? ‘‘ Mr. 
Dering, you have been off your head. You 
have been talking the most blasphemous 
things about property. You would never 
believe that even in madness you could say 
such things.” No; he never would believe 
it—never. He could not believe it. What 
if his brother, Sir Samuel, were to hear those 
words? Meantime, the apostle walked along 
unconscious, filled with his great mission. 
Oh, heavens! that Mr. Dering—Mr. Dering— 
should believe he had a mission! 

‘The Master stopped a passing tram-car. 
‘Let us climb up to the roof,” he said. 
“There we can taik and breathe and look 
about us, and sometimes we can listen.” 

On the seat in front of them sat two young 
men, almost boys, talking together rly. 
Mr. Edmund Gray leaned forward and listen- 
ed shamelessly. ‘* They are two young athe- 
ists,” he said. ‘‘ They are cursing religion. 
There is to be a discussion this evening at 
Battle Arches between a Christian an 


day ; 
paid defenders of property. —_ 
yers’ clerks. They are r an 

slaves; all their lives 
and they will be poor. Instead of fighting 
against slavery and poverty, which they 
know and feel, they fight against the un- 
known and the unintelligible. Pity! pity!” 


(Continued on page 508, Supplement.) 


they are 
y will be slaves 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evy.—Have your d dyed 
will be ry 


skirts that the 3 
sloping in the middle scam of the —_— nace 


but few wraps in July in New York, the one you men- 

t. idl drese 

’ a" t” is = correct 

r i a woman ant. 

sation, Accent the first and last syllables of tho aemne 
you mention. 


E. A. W.—Kobhé's New York and 





H. P. W.—The spoon remains in the saucer. 
when in actual = os 4 sapien 

A Constant Reapen.—We cannot give addresses in 
this column. If yon send an addressed postal card, 
the one you wish can be mailed to you. 

Turresa.—Make your bine silk with a slightly 
pointed waist, the back fitted plainly, the front cov- 
ered by white Irish lace,or else black net or chiffon 
banded across with ribbon, or with the trimming you 
have. For the sleeves have two puffs of silk above 
the elbows, and transparent lace close sleeves below. 
A bigh collar may be of lace or ribbon. The bell skirt 
need not be trimmed. 


Nonwa.—A young widow wears English crépe trim- 
mings on Henrietta cloth dresses and capes. There is 
no prescribed time for wearing the erépe veil over the 
face. It is a warm and unwholesome fashion that 
should be abandoned soon, the milliner draping the 
crape to hang at the back and providing a thin veil 
for the face. A black border is added to cards and 
stationery. The hashand’s first name may be retained 
if the widow chooses, and indeed is now preferred to 
the old plan of using her own name, 


A Reapen.—Crépe de Chine is a pretty aoft materiad 
for a wedding dress. The full waist you snggest should 
not be shirred, but shonid have a wide girdle of white 
ribbon and a collarette or gathered bretelles of guipure 
lace or of chiffon. Make two large pnffs for the tops 
of the sleeves, with a full frill of lace or chiffon below 
the elbows, It is very early to speak of autumn drese- 
es, yet you can safely buy ladies’ cloth or the Russian 
velours with silk cords for your calling costume, Ol- 
ive green or maroon brown lightened with écra below 
the throat will be becoming. Do not make October 
dresses until the antamn styles are settled upon. 


M. M. M.—Yonr little girl's dresses should react» 
within an inch or two of her ankles. Get her a white 
Neapolitan bat with low crown and wide brim, or else 
one of dark bine straw. ‘Trim it with a single large 
windmill bow of ribbon and a band, or else have clus- 
ters of small flowers, buttercups or forget-me-nots, laid 
along the brim, with the stems turned toward the 
crown, A white linen shade is sufficient next the 
waeous at this season with your lace curtains. The 
Watteani pleat and bow of ribbon are not intended for 
street dresses. 


Mrs. F.—Choose three dresses for your European 
trip—a travelling dress of storm serge or of tweed, a 
second wool drese of lighter weight for sight-seeing 
and charch, and a dark silk or black peau de soie for 
“occasions.” Yon will need a flannel wrapper and a 
dressing eack of flannel. A long cloak or an ulster is 
necesrary for wearing on deck and for general travel 
A jacket or cape of cloth should be of a color suitable 
to wear with any of your dresses. Two or three shirt 
waists of Cheviot and of foulard will add to your com- 
fort. Half a dozen sets of under-clothing are suffi- 
cient. In September you should have a soft felt hat 
for travelling, or a stitched hat of the tweed of your 
dress, A better bonnet should be bonght after the 
autumn models are prepared. 

Barnara L.—A lorgnette is correct. Why not use 
hamboo portiéres for the summer, with some side 
drapery of India silk ? 

Qurstionen.—You can have a card-room, where 
those who prefer cards to dancing Can enjoy their 
game without interfering with the dancers. Certainly, 
the host and hostess should receive together on a wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Sunsortser.—Persons in mourning do not pay for- 
mal calla. Your friends should not expect it, and you 
have only to explain that you are not going about at 
all. 

Rocurstre Gint.—You shonid not ask a man to en- 
ter the house after your return from theatre. Do not 
nerve refresh tont i ‘ou ti Cer- 
tainly, thank a man for any attention that canses him 
trouble. If you desire the man to call upon you again, 
avk him to do so. 


Eouo.—For the am room ase terra-cotta ingrain 
wall-paper; for the , a dull bine; and have the 
same color for your cushions, curtains, etc. Velours 
8 as good a material as you can get for artistic effect. 
Have white muslin inside curtains for the bow-window. 

Maveraine G.—The affair being given entirely in 
honor of a certain person, it wonld seem that that per- 
son's wishes and convenience should have reguluted 
the matter. 

Aracetra.—Send an addressed 
address will be mailed to you. 
died in 1884, at Washington, D. C. 

A Constant Reaper. —The groom at a quiet home 
wedding should wear gloves matching those worn by 
the bride, either gray or tan, as best snits her travei- 
ling dress. The gloves should be worn during the 
ceremony. 

M. J.—Send a note of congratulation to your friend 
on receiving cards announcing her marriage. 


8. A. R. A.—There is no rule in ench matters, though 
many wives wear mourning for the ves of their 
husbands precisely as they would for their own. A 
twist of the crape taken bias, a single puff with erect 
frill at the or two narrow bias ra are used al 
the foot of ¢ de Chine skirts, The lining and the 
outside of bell skirts are sewed together in middle 
seam of the back. The seam is then pressed open, 
and each edge is neatly bound. 

Haten.—Girls of fifteen wear skirts long enough to 
reach the of their high shoes. Their hair is parted 
in the middle, or else drawn straight, back from the 
forehead, waved slightly, and plaited in one long haug- 
ing nag caught up iu a loop and tled with a ri 
ben bow. 


A. P.—A dress like ir rl gray sample will be 
pretty for a bride at by Aang weddh , und will be 
usefa err S, wend ke net ao 
or rice straw same color, y gloves. 
White gnipure lace will be tasteful trimming for both 
dress and net. 








card, and the 
ary Clemmer Ames 


and black or tan the other. these wear 
shirt waists of cotton light blue or pink with 
white stripes, made with it, and starched turn- 
-over collar and cuff. A four-in-hand tie is 
A better waist of figu stri blue fou- 

with the serge skirt 


at hotel breakfasts. 


or of black or oven Pe 
lag to teste ~cars, A second wool dress of vigogne, 


ue challi striped with white, a gray or 
mauve oy ag and a pretty India silk of becoming 
color, will the dresses you will need. 

tions for making in recent numbers of the New York 
Fashions. A cape of cloth and a long ulster of gray 
or blue Cheviot are useful wraps for such a journey. 
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Fig. 1.—Cwanorante Tarrera Bouse. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


PARIS FASHIONS 


it vw Our Own Corresronpenr. | 
| l would be an impossible task to give ac- 
count of the thousand and one hats at 
present being prepared for summer wear 
I'he most that can be done is to deduce a few 
of the general principles that govern their 


composition, Capotes, still very small, lend 
themselves to all sorts of imaginable and un 
imaginable fancies; the most diverse ele- 
ments, and apparently the most incongruous, 
ire there united, and successfully too, thanks 
to the light tonch and excellent taste of 
those to whom the task of creating these 
minute head-dreases falls. Foremost are the 
capotes of open-work straw, and especially 
straw laces, which are placed flat on silk or 


velvet, or, more frequenily, slightly gathered 
on puffs of crape, silk gauze, or chiffon mus 
lin. The laces and insertions come in natural 
straw (some of them resembling handsome 
gold lace n black, and in medium and light 
colors Then there are capotes of net and 
fine black laces, others of grenadine, broché, 


embroidered, beaded, or spangled, and still 
others composed entirely of small flowers, 
such as violets, bluets, or pinks, with a light 
colored aigrette, and strings, which, unless 
they are of the color of the flowers or light 
like the aigrette are most often green What 
ever the material of the capote the orna- 
ments of flowers, feathers, butterflies, jets 
etc., vary infinitely, though they are all alike 
placed at the front of the crown—or of where 
the crown would be,since it is often omitted— 
or else at the very centre of the head. The 
trimming has a general effect of height and 
slenderness, produced by long stemmed flow 
ers, slender young shoots of green, perpen- 





Figs, 1 and 2.—Caanceas_e Scran 


Dress. 
For pattern and vey see No. I, on pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement. 


Crkron Dress with SHOULDER 


For description sce pattern-sheet Sapp!. 


Fig. 3.—Tattor 
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ig. 6 


CAPE. 
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For pattern and description see No. V. 
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Corton Dress wirn Russian Biovuse. 


Por pattern and description see No. IL. on 
pattern-sheet Suppl. 








Sporrep FouLarD Bouse. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


dicular loops of narrow ribbon, wired lace 
loops, small clusters of feathers which have 
their stems laced together and only the tips 
drooping apart, and tiny shrubs with berries 
and fruits. For chip and open straw hats 
there are larger branches with both blossoms 
and half-formed fruits, as, for instance, the 
strawberry with flowers and berries in vari- 
ous stages of growth. The variety and in- 
decision of the coloring in these trimmings 
produce an analogy to the changeable fabrics 
which grow in favor from day ‘to day. 
Strings are narrower, particularly when they 
are to be tied at the back under the knot of 
hair. 

There are also many small hats without 
strings, with the brim more evident than 
that of a capote, and with a less parsimonious 
style of trimming, but still more like a bon 
net in effect than a round hat. Round hats 
are rather large, and with a more or less high 
crown. The crown is partly masked by the 
trimming on the front, and this trimming 
being repeated in smaller proportions on the 
raised brim at the back, the crown is lost to 
sight except in a side view, fortunately, for 
the disproportion between its height and its 
absurdly narrow width is such as to render 
it ridiculous in full view. Flexible straw 
hats, such as the Leghorns, chips, and Nea- 
politans, usually have the brim somewhat 
undulating, and left without facing or trim 
ming; in front of the crown is placed a 
spreading cluster of flowers or feathers, aug 
mented or not by windmill loops of ribbon. 
Hats of sewn straw are less large, with a 
straighter brim, slightly flaring at the front, 
and shorter and turned up at the back, leav- 
ing the hair exposed. Sprays of flowers 
which trim it sometimes spread over to the 
edge of the brim, and frequently, too, the 
brim has a special trimming of two rows of 
frilled lace, white or black, 
or a garland of small leaves 
or foliage with blossoms, 
The rule appears to be the 
narrower the brim the more 
it is trimmed. 

Straw hats this summer are 
of all colors, not only the cus- 
tomary grays and beiges, but 
greens— pistache, verdigris, 
and emerald green —reds, 
blues, and heliotrope. Green 
hats are trimmed with piuk 





*. 


Fig. 6.—Back or Tatton 
Gown, Fre. 3. 


roses without foliage, or with 
other flowers that form a har- 
monious contrast with the 
green, and a very little black 
velvet perfectly completes 
= the effect. Tea-roses, yellow 
roses, and other flowers of 
kindred tints are used on 
blue hats. Crapes, chiffons, 








Fig. 4.—Zernyr Gown WITH 
Rrsson TRIMMING. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Fig. + Dxess WITH 


CE. 
For see pattern-sheet 
sare Bapplement. 


and gauze add to the fash- 
ionable iridescent effect. 
Straw laces encircle the brims 
and crowns of hats, and 
when not matching the hat 
may be in contrast with it, 
but in harmonious relation 
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ered wholly or in part with black, cream, or écru lace. The 
shorter and less trimmed capes are the more suitable for 
young girls, as, for instance, a double cape of silk or pleated 
a with a lace pierrot collar at the neck headed by a 
frill and tied with a ribbon bow. The fichu cape has a 
rounded back, and fabs in front crossed and fastened with 
ribbon bows. There are capes which open in a long V in 
the front and back of the corsage; others have an inserted 
V in front and back; but the best models are those with the 
V at the front only, leaving the capes undivided at the back. 
A prey cape for a casino toilette consists of two capes of 
red and ivory shot surah, edged with narrow ivory lace and 
surmounted by a third cape of ivory lace. The neck opens 
in a long point, framed in black velvet ribbon, with a lace 
frill in the opening, the ribbon terminating in a long bow at 
the lower aes of the front. Another cape, of shot brown 
and gold peau de soie, reminds one of a cardinal’s cape in 
shape. It is trimmed with guipure of deep ivory tint light- 
ly threaded with gold, gathered in a scanty deep flounce 
around the bottom, and in a ruffle around the neck, which 
diminishes to a point where the neck is cut down in a point, 
and meets the flounce at the bottom under a bow of gilt- 
edged brown ribbon. 

Among the toilettes prepared for the midsummer season 
there are many more flowered and spotted foulards than were 
seen earlier in the spring, for these toilettes, which are more 
becomingly accompanied by a round hat than by a bonnet, 
are less suited to city streets than to the country and water- 
ing-places. The prettiest are those with light grounds, plain 
or shot, in white, cream, putty, mauve, pink, pale green, or 
blue, strewn with flowers or fruits; but more serviceable 
dresses are made of those with medium or dark grounds— 
black, dark green or blue, seal or tobacco brown, garnet, 
and aubergine. Methods of trimming such skirts were cited 
in former letters, and I shall only mention one model, which 
has just been despatched to an English country house. It is ee 
of satin-finished foulard,the ground cream shot with putty- Litre Grrv’s Car. 
color, and strewn with cherries and foliage. The skirt, very For pattern and description see No. XIII. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 
close-fitting at the top, spreads into a small train, which is 
not gored; it is bordered with a narrow puff of green velvet, and drooping from it is a bib of lace lined with surah. A 
which is set between two ruffles of two-inch cream lace lined round hat of light rough straw trimmed with green velvet 
with ombré surah, shading through red to pinkish putty- and cherries accompanies this dress, and very long mastic 
color. The shirred corsage is enclosed in a corselet of Suéde gloves. 
green velvet with cross folds, fastened on the left under a More simple but very distinguished are dresses made of 
large chou of lace lined with shaded surah. The puffed the corded stuffs, velowrs russe, which come in two shades of 
sleeves are of lace lined with shaded surah, confined at the a color, in contrasting colors, or cord and ground in one 
elbow with a band and knot of green velvet, with a sabot color. They are trimmed very simply with plain material 
frill of the lace drooping below. ‘The collar is green velvet, of either the color of the cord or ground, and can be made 
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Créeron Gown with Empromwery 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


to the trimming. White straw hats may have 
bluck or gold-colored straw lace. A gray 
straw hat with black straw lace on the brim 
and black silk or velvet trimming makes a 
pretty light-mourning hat A light helio 
trope straw hat borders d with darker helio 
trope straw lace, flowers, or feathers of helio 
trope shades, and either black or heliotrope 
velvet,completes a heliotrope toilette. Black 
velvet enters as largely into the trimming of 
hats as it does into the corselets, belts, and 
bows of light dresses, and its use makes the 
hat more easily capable of being worn with 
various costumes, The rainbow effect pro- 
duced by contrasting delicate hues in hat 
trimmings is as much sought as shot effects 
in dress stuffs. Red hats, finally, have red 
ribbon and feathers for trimming, and thus 
prettily brighten dust gray or beige-colored 
toilettes, or they may have black and red 
mingled, or all black; made specially for 
certain costumes they sometimes have dark 
blue or green instead of black. For ladies of 
mature age, at the beach or in the country, 
there are straw hats with drooping brim 
which cover the head well, trimmed with 
flowers soberly grouped in clusters. 

There is little additional to be said of tai- 
lor gowns for walking or travelling. They 
are still frequently of light gray or beige, 
but more generally of navy b.ue Cheviot. 
The jacket is shorter than that of the winter 
costumes, those made by the bes tailors be- 
ing at most from thirty-two to thirty-four 
inches long at the back. The iaost grace- 
ful have round-cornered fronts. For warm 
weather, instead of a vest of the came or of 
white cloth, a vest of white coutil or piqué 
Rith a double row of small pearl buttons is 
used, or one with a white ground crossbarred 
or spotted withacolor. There is alsoa ribbed 
jersey cloth, with black and white or blue 
und white ribs, resembling piqué, which is 
used for vests in navy blue sea-side or moun 
tain costumes. Red cloth vests are used, 
made double-breasted. All these vests open 
with revers at the throat on a linen chemi- 
sette, with cravat 

Many more or less short triple capes are 
to be worn this summer, ee of colored 
cloth, particularly green or red. The pret 
tiest are those without shoulder fulness, like 
the coachman’s cape. They are made with 
or without a yoke, but even when there is a 
yoke it is usually covered by the third cape. 
A pretty triple cape with small flaring collar 
is of Van Dyck red cloth with fine gold cord 


Fig. 1.—Costume witH JACKET AND Fig. 2.—JackeT ror Grru From 3 To 5 Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt From 8 To 10 
at the edge and a pre phn er an a Boft BiousE Vest YEARS OLD YEARS OLD 
i i shot, and ribbed or pleated w ‘ Set ZARS OLD. , D. 
silks, plain or sho ae - } ~ fool For pattern and description see No. VL. on pat- For pattern and description sec No. IIL on pattern- For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern- 
ee ee ee ee tern-sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement, shect Suppicinent, 
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more elaborate with biscuit-colored lace, par- 
ticularly when that shade is one of the 
colors in the fabric. For example, a dress 
with a biscuit ground and nut brown cords 
has a sheath skirt with short, ungored train 
forming two round pleats in the back. The 
round corsage is confined at the waist under 
a narrow brown ribbon belt fasteved under 
a butterfly knot at the side. The back is 
plain and apparently seamless, but the front 
is cut across on the chest in corselet shape, 
and the part above is covered with lace over 
cream satin, the continuation of this lace 
forming a full epaulette at the top of the 
sleeve. A ribbon ruche edges the top of the 
corselet, divides the puffed top of the sleeve 
from the close lower part of lace, and heads 
a narrow ruffle on the skirt. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


HOW TO MAKE FRENCH ROLLS 


ae four ome of ordinary size, hav- 
ing pee ied them first, and mash them up 
tine in the water in which they were boiled. 
Stir the potatoes into a quart of flour, adding 
the usual quantity of yeast. Make the dough 
thick,as bard as it will hold together. Tn 
rising, it softens so much that it can just be 
kneaded without sticking. 

The kneading is an important part of the 
operation. A quarter of an bour’s kneading 
ought to suffice for a small recipe like the 
one here given. Knead by drawing out one 
end like a rope, and rolling the other portion 
over and over. The object of making the 
dough thick and stiff to begin with is to 
avoid putting in flour after the dough is 
light; for the mass softens so much by put 
ting potatoes in that it will be just right 
when fermented 

After the kneading, put the dough away 
to ferment again, and, when light, knead as 
before. A third kneading still improves it, 
but it is not necessary. No butter should be 
put in these rolls, or in bread either, as it 
makes it like a short-cake in grain, which is 
precisely what one desires to avoid 

Good rolls ought to be puffs of wheat flour 
baked; they ought to tear in shreds or strips, 








have a fibre or grain like the husk of a cocoa- | 


nut, and a fragrant wheat smell; and lastly 
have a rather tough spring or tear to them, 
and a crackly crust. In form they are round 
at the sides and bottom; and this is attained 
not by rolling them up between the hands, 
as many suppose, but from the potatoes, and 
the way in which they are kneaded. Each 
roll must be cut off of the mass of the dough; 
that is to say, the dough must not be kneaded 
and then shaped into rolls, but must be 
kneaded and put back into the pun again to 
rise in a lump. When raised and kneaded 
the last time, turm it all out on the board; 
cut off each roll from the mass without tear- 
ing or disturbing it, or even touching it with 
the hands (a little practice will enable one to 
do it), and place them gently in the baking 
pan about an inch apart. After standing a 
few minutes—say five or six—they will be 
realy to go into the oven, and ten minutes 
oughi to bake them if they are light. 

Before they are put into the oven they 
should be cut down the middle with a knife 
dripping with melted butter. This prevents 
the cut sides from coming together and 
makes the cleft clear and well defined. 

As to the trouble involved in the process, I 
leave that to the judgment of housekeepers 
At six in the evening we set our rolls; at 
nine they are ready toknead. They are left 
all night to rise again, and the first thing in 
the morning, before the fire is made, are 
kneaded again. When they are light, which 
will be in an hour, they are ready to bake. 


THE USES OF CURRANTS. 
“ Nee are only good for jelly” is the ver- 
dict often given by housekeepers when 
discussing the merits of currants. 

A conclusion which betrays a great lack of 
knowledge on their part, as it is a fruit which, 
when made into a jam or spiced, is very desirable 
to serve as a relish, with meats and various pud- 
dings 

Fresh, fully ripe currants are very nice for 
table use. A clear glass dish filled with the 
pretty red and white transparent globes is a 
beautiful and most delicious addition to the 
breakfast fare on a warm June morning, their 
acidity being particularly refreshing and accept- 
able at this season. 

When a decidedly ornamental dish is desired, 
use a low glass dish that will give a large sur- 
face in proportion to the depth. If the dish is 
round make a number of circles of stiff paper, 
making the first one two inches in diameter, the 
next four, and each succeeding circle in the same 
proportion, until there are enough to fill the 
dish ; place the smallest circle in the centre of 
the dish, surround it with the next in size, and so 
coutinue until all are used. Fill the centre 
cirele with red curranta, the next space with 
white, next red, until the dish is full, using the 
red and white currants alternately. Carefully 
draw out the paper circles and the currants will 
remain in perfectly shaped red and white rings. 

If the dish used is square, the paper shapes 
can be made into squares and placed in the same 
maoner as the circles, or they may be divided like 
the squares of a checker-board. 

Another very pretty and palatable addition to 
a dessert is frosted currants. Only very large 
and perfect clusters of fruit should be used. 
Beat the white of an egg to a stiff froth, dip the 
selected clusters in this and lay them on a sieve 
to drain, have ready a bow! of the best pulverized 
sugar, roll each buach in this until every currant 


| of juice in the kettle; 
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is perfectly covered with sugar, place the clusters 
on a sheet of white paper and put in a cool oven 
to dry. 

Spiced Currants.—Remove the currants from 
the stems and weigh them, Allow half'a pound 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of cloves, the same 
of cinnamon and ginger to each pound of cur- 
rants. Pour enough vinegar over the sugar to 
wet it, and put over the fire in a porcelain kettle 
until dissolved, then add the currants and spices, 
and boil for half an hour. 

Another recipe which is highly recommended 
as having a particularly fine flavor is eight 
quarts of currants, four pounds of sugar, one 
pint of vinegar, one ounce of cloves, one ounce 
of cinnamon. Boil one bour, put in jars, and do 
not use for two or three months, as it will require 
that length of time to ripen. 

Small bowls are much better for holding jam or 
spiced currants than jars, as wheu wanted for use 
the fruit can be turned out in a nicely moulded 
form. To cover the bowls cut rounds of blank 
printing-paper, one inch larger all around than 
the tops of the bowls; have mixed a thin paste 
made of cold water and flour, wet a paper thor- 
oughly in this, put over. the top of a bowl, and 
press down closely around the edge. When dry, 
which will be in a few hours, the paper will make 
a firm, almost air-tight the cover. 

Currant jelly has always held a first place 
among the household stores, and no cook would 
be willing to serve a roast of venison without an 
accompaniment of this sparkling crimson jelly. 
All recipes agree in these two particulars, that 
the currants must not be too ripe, and that they 
should be gathered on a dry day. Either of the 
two following recipes will make a firm clear 
jelly of a bright color. 

Currant Jelly No. 1.—Squeeze the juice out of 
the currants, strain through a jelly-bag, and mea- 
sure into a kettle. Boil the juice until the scum 
ceases to rise; then without removing from the 
fire stir in one pound of well-refined sugar to 
every pint of juice. When the sugar is fully 
dissolved, which will be in less than a minute, 
take it off and pour into glasses. 

Currant Jelly No, 2.—Take ripe red currants, 
place them over the fire till thoroughly heated, 
then strain through a coarse cloth. Measure the 
juice into a porcelain kettle and let it boil hard 
for five minutes. Have ready measured in a stone 
jar one pound of granulated sugar for every pint 
the jar must be large 
enough to hold both juice and sugar. At the 
end of the five minutes pour the boiling juice over 
the sugar, stirring constantly, and from the bot- 
tom, until every grain of sugar is dissolved. The 
glasses must all be in readiness, as the jelly often 
thickens while stirring. 

A jelly highly recommended for a cough or 
sore throat is made from black currants in this 
way: To each pound of picked fruit allow one 
gill of water. Set theat on the fire to scald, but 
do not allow to boil; bruise them well with a 
wooden spoon, and squeeze them through a hair 
sieve, and to every pint of juice allow a pound of 
loaf-sugar. Boil ten minutes 

Margaret Ryper. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 


GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good ope, Festa. sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—{ Adv.) 





Coaneit’s Berzows Cosmetic Soar. Highly rec- 
ommended for the complexion and skin.—(A dv. } 


Buewerr’s Fiavonine Exrracrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful. —[{Ade.) 

















from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


} Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals | 


are used in its preparation. It has | 
more than three times the strength of | 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leaveni —_ —Latest 
U. S. Government Fi 











vit eal Complain Soup, 
cents in stamps L 









Drop 
Is as good as the 
first. No dregs. 
All pure and whole- 

some. The most 


popular drink of the day. 


Hires’? 


A perfect thirst ——— 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 








Liebig Company’s=| ve 
Extract of Beef.| =: 


BEST 
purest BEEF TE cuearest| — 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 











® @ @ @ @ © @ 
“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 
Marper & Brothers, New ew Vork 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 














All Summer 
= Models _ will 
ae be sold off, 
regardless of 
cost, during 
July and An- 
gust, at 


210 Fifth Ave., W.Y., and Newport, R. |. 


Orders for cheap Silk Waists can be ex- 
ecuted by mail without a personal fitting. 

A Branch Establishment at {702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. Redfern, 
of New York and Paris, will be opened 
on September 5, 1892. 


EDCE’S SAFETY 
Hair-Pin Attachment. 


By the use of our 
patent attachment, 
which can be used 
with any brooch, it 
is impossible for a 
hair-pin to become 
unfastened from the 
hair. Jewels, pen- 
dants, etc., can now 
be worn in the hair 
with no fear of loss 
Cut A shows the 
- open and ready 
‘or adjustment in 
the hair; Ax, the 
pin closed, with or 
namental top; i 
shows the attach- 
ment ~ + to 
any size brooch; C, 
spiral spring ap 
plied to the Sttach 
ment, permitting of 
vibration with per- 

{ fect security 
if your local jew- 
449 eler does not have it 
at present in stock, 
write us and we will see that you get it. 
For sale by all leading Jewelerr. 


THE W.C. EDGE CO., Newark, N.J. 














PATENT aPPLinO FoR 








No Blemish so > tenets. to 
& pretty woman as 
LUOUS HAIR 
upon the face. No woman 
desires to look ridicnions and 
grotesque, and to be laughed 
at by the other sex. A sure 
remedy, infallible, is 
KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 
Removes it without the 
= agar F injury: guaranteed. 
0. Sent by mail 













‘ every where. 
Mme. THOMPSON, ® 
' go3 Pifth Ave., New York. 


MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S 


best preparation 

pam for hold the Hate 
in Cur}, Bangs and ab 
solutely harmless. ft an 
excellent tonite for bain 
Once tried always used, 
cents, 
Enclose ?-cent stamp for fine 
card case to P. B. Keys, #6 State St., Chicago, LL 


FORETOLD. 

| Written prediction of 

| your life, 20¢e. Give 
date of birth. 


ASTRKOLOGER, Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 





















ane $10 Want Ag’ts Cat 
Beatty, Washington, N. 


BEAT TY Bignossi7s 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
The Puritan in Holland, England, and 
By Dovetas "Campseit. Two 
Sve, oka Bdges and Gilt 
(na 


iL. 

Literary Landmarks of London. By Lav- 
rence Hoerrox. (New Edition.) Illustrated 
with over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. 


Volumes. 
Tops, $5 00. 


The Venetians: A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, 
Autlior of “ Tite Day Will Come,” “ The Fatal 


Three,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornaniental, 
$1 50. 
Iv. 
How Women Should Ride. By “UC. De 
Horst.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornd- 


mental, $1 25. 


Vesty of the Basins. A Novel. By 8. P. 
McL. Greens. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

VI. 


Diego Pinzon, and the Fearful Voyage he 
took into the Unknown Ocean, a. pv. 1492. | 
By Joan Russect Conyect. Lilustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. In “ Harper’s 
Young People (New) Series.” 

VIL. 

The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky, and 
Other Kentucky Articles. By James Lane 
Attys, Author of “ Flute and Violin and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romanves.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Oruamental, $2 50. 





VILL. 
William Black’s Novels. 
Monthly Volumes, Kevised by the Author. | 
Post Svo, Cloth, 90 cents each. Mapcap 
Vioter.—Kitueny.—IN Six Arrine.—A Pam- 
cess or Tuviz.—Tae Sreance ADVENTURES 
ov « Puarron.—A Davoeurer oy Hern, Other | 
volumes to follow 


New Edition in 


1x 
The Bari of Derby. By Geonce Sainrssvury. 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown §8vo, 

Cloth; $1 00. ln “The Queen's Prime Min- 

isters Series.” } 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By the Manquts of | 
Loans, K.T. $1 06.—THE MAKQU IS OF SALIS- | 
BURY. By H. D. Tuas, D.C.L. $1 00.—WILLIAM 
BW ART GLADSTONE By G. W. BE. Ruesece. $1 
—8IK ROBERT PEEL. By Jveri~w MoCanrruy. $1 00, 

VISCOUNT MBLBOURNE. By Henny Doncucer. 
$1 #.—EAKL UF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. 
Fuvrpm D.C.L. $100. Other volumes to follow, 





} 


i. 
Stories arid Iriterludes, By Banary Par. 
Poat 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


XL. 
An Edelweiss of the Sierras, Givlden-Rod, 


and Other Tales. By Mrs. Burrow Harnison, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
XI 

James Russell Lowell: 

Geornee Wittiam Corts. With Illustrations, 

including al Portraits of Mr. Lowell 

Small lémo, Cloth, Urnamental, 50 cents. 

In “ Harper's Black and White Series.” 





An Address, 


sever 


XILL. 

Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Cul- 
lected and Edited by Georce Birnxseck Hut, 
DC.L. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. (Ju a Boz.) 

XIV, 

A Voyage of Discovery. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Soviety. By Hamicton Aipé. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

XV. 

The Technique of Rest. By Anna C. Baack- 

err. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 
XVL 

The Heresy of Mehetabel Clark. By Annix 
TRUMBULL SLosson, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 

XVII. 

Flying Hill Farm. By Sora Swerr. Iilus- 

trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
XVIUL. 

The Kansas Conflict. By Ex-Gov. 

Rosinson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
xix 

A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. 
F. D. Mutter. With Two Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25, 

xx. 

The House Comfortable. By Acnes Baier 

Ormspex. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
XXI. 


Tales of a Time and Place. By Grace Kina. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


CHARLES 


By 
Post 


XXII. 
Van Bibber and Others. Stories. By Ricuarp 
Harpine Davis. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the puhlishera, Lape gate ange. to any 
part of the (United Hates, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Manren’s Catratoaun will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten cents in stamps, 


ONE ENJOYS 


By | ” 





the method and results 
when Syrtp of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the tasté; atid acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowelé, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
Promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP Oo. 

Francisco, Louisville, New orks. 
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OL 
Is | The First Analysts 


unquestionably in the World 
the — | pronounce it 


Pure 
Olive Oil. 


S. RAE &CO. - - - - Laecuorn, ITALy. 


oS. Zia, eB 


1784. 1892. IN EVERY 


VARIETY. 


Batton-sewing, Lace-making, bay, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Resp 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS “60., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Si. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


tntvic ¥> + 
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From the oom little CINDERELLA 


Boston Tuzatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, E«q., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the bext Powder in the market. 
I have used it for thespast 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies tv use no other. Sincerely youre, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 

antifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
Freuch Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 





CLAXTON’S 
Patent. 


EAR CAP. 


For remedying Prominent 
Ears, Preventing Disfig- 
urement in after life. 

Tn all sizes. 












Send measure around head, 

above ears; also from bottom of lobe 

of ear over head to bottom of other 
ander chin. Price $1.25, 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


_ THE MOST PERFEGT OF PENS. 
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TENNIS RULES FOR 1892. 


Published by E. I. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 





Dr. 0. P. Brown’s 


Herbal Tissue Builder 


is a Tissue Food and Skin Tonic; it pre- 
serves and beautifies the Face and Plumps 
the Figure. Sample by mall t@c.. 
with Lady's paper illus. Woman's Life and 
devoted to the care of the Face and Body. 
The physical beauty of the Romans 
— was fmt due to their Anointings, and 
this eleg: me a Article is for the same purpose. Druggists or 


by mail, 
CIBSt IN BROWN, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 








FAT PEOPLE Yon can reduce your + weight 10 
sto _~ a month at home, 
withont starving or injury, by DR. CLARKE’S 
Home Treatment. = Proofs, Testimoninis, Free. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, Til. 











Kvery yard 


ranteed to be perfect! 
CAU 


York City by Stern Bros., James McCreery 
Mourning Store, H. C. FP. Koch & Co,, and others. 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CRYSTALLETTE 


A light, lustrons, dnat-«hedding fabric. finds especial nse in travelling dresses. 


gua 
10N.—The Priestley Dress Goods are all stamped 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Uvless so stam mn New 
are not genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United ee an 
& Co., B. Altman & Co,., Lord & 






satisfactory to the wearer. 
every five yards, on the under side of a 


5] welaguacHese 
z|KACE POWDER. | 
SE uosTON=B. LEVY. —=HasE—|2 


YSTAL SLIPPER.” } 






CASH’S 
CAMBRIC FRILLINGS 


FOR TRIMMING ALL KINDS OF 
Ladies’ and Children’s 

ia et Ge _ Underclothing and 
Also, Pillow-shams, Spreads, and all Bed- 


MADE IN WIDTHS FROM % TO 8 INCHES. 


“BRITANNIA. ~%"BROADWAY. 


‘LAWN TENNIS) ‘KENSING 








SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material ) free by post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


Mention Harper’ s p Par in your letter when you write. 


Olmstead’ Dress Heform Corset Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
7 Grades, of Best 

Bon, Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct. 1, 1890. 














 SHMETR INDIA LINONS 
LAWNS & BATISTE 
OP gaot PRINTED EFFECTS 


o> Noy 


CROCK 


+ oy 
Bsn 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 











Always eae Wy the stamp 

HERMSDORF 

“and ¢ Gloves. Ths’ » — 
y guarantee of 


punract PAST BLACK. 
and business of all kinds 


SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 
——s ‘Stis wets, Be. , Without charge. Circular 
188 IND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
AF: Ano NO HEAD NOL noises ste cugto 


Qu. Bold only bg F. Hiscox, S05 Bivng.38.%. Write ter book — REE 


days on trial, Rood’s 
30 lar Ladies’ Tailoring f Systemm. tilustented et 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LiL. 














os WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
—- ° both young and old o ‘either sex. 
GEO. “STINSO & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 





HOMPSON’S EVE WATER 
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6 eer was a conspiracy in hand to embarrass 
the Idiot. The School-master and the Biblio- 
maniac bad combined forces to give him a taste 
of his own medicine. The time had not yet ar- 
rived which showed the Idiot at a disadvantage ; 
and the two boarders, the one proud of his learn- 
ing, and the other not wholly unconscious of a 
bookish life, were distinctly tired of the trium 
phant manne which the Idiot always left the 
breakfast table to their invariable discomfiture. 








‘| STUCK TO THK PIGS.” 


It was the School-master's suggestion to put 
their tormentor into the pit he had heretofore 
digged for them. The worthy instructor of 
youth had of late come to see that while he was 
still a prime favorite with his landlady, he had, 
nevertheless, suffered somewhat in her estima- 
tion because of the apparent ease with which 
the Idiot had got the better of him on all points. 
It was necessary, he thought, to rehabilitate him- 
self, and a deep-laid plot, to which the Biblio 
manine readily lent ear, was the result of his re- 
flections. They twain were to indulge in a dis- 
cussion of the great story of Rohert Hismere, 
which both were coufident the Idiot had not 
read, and concerning which they felt assured he 
could not have an intelligent opinion if he had 
rewd it 

So it happened upon this bright Sunday morn- 
ing that as the boarders sat them down to par- 
take of the usual “restful breakfast,” as the 
Idiot termed it, the Bibliomaniac observed, 

**T have just finished reading Robert Elsmere. 

“Have you, indeed?” returned the School- 


” 


master, with apparent interest. “I trust you 
profited by it?” 

“On the contrary,” observed the Bibliomaniac. 
“My views are much unsettled by it.”’ 

“I prefer the breast of the chicken, Mrs. 
Smithers,” observed the Idiot, sending his plate 
back to the presiding genius of the table. “The 
neck of a chicken is graceful, bat not too full of 
sustenance.” 

“ He fights shy,”’ whispered the Bibliomaniae, 
gleefully. 

“Never mind,” returned the School-master, 
confidently ; “ we'll land him yet.” Then he add- 
ed, aloud: “ Unsettled by it? I fail to see how 
any man with beliefs that are at all the result of 
mature convictions can be unsettled by the story 
of Elsmere. Yor my part I believe, and I have 
always said—” 

“I never could understand why the neck of 
a chicken should be allowed on a respectable 
table anyhow,” continued the Idiot, ignoring the 
controversy in which his neighbors were en- 
gaged. “Unless for the purpose of showing 
that the deceased fowl met an accidental rather 
than a natural death.” 

“In what way does the neck demonstrate that 
point ?” queried the Bibliomaniac, forgetting the 
conspiracy for a moment, 

“ By its twist or by its length, of course,” re- 
turned the Idiot. “A hen that dies a natural 
death does not have its neck wrung; nor when 
the head is removed by the use of a hatchet, is it 
likely that it will be cut off so close behind the 
ears that those who eat the chicken are con- 
fronted with four inches of neck.” 

“Very entertaining ingeed,” interposed the 
School-master; “ but we are wandering from the 
point the Bibliomaniae and I were diseussing. Is 
or is not the story of Robert Elsmere unsettling 
to one’s beliefs? Perhaps you can help us to 
decide that question.” 

“Perhaps I can,” returned the Idiot; “and 
perhaps not. It did not unsettle my beliefs.” 

“ But don’t you think,” observed the Biblio- 
maniac, “ that to certain minds the book is more 
or less unsettling ?” 

“To that I can confidently say no. The cer- 
tain mind knows no uncertainty,” replied the 
Idiot, calmly. 

“ Very pretty indeed,” said the School-master, 
coldly. ‘But what was your opinion of Mrs. 
Ward's handling of the subject? Do you think 
she was sufficiently realistic? And if so, and Els- 
mere weakened under the stress of circumstances, 
do you think—or don’t you think—the produc- 
tion of such a book harmful, because—being 
real—it must of necessity be unsettling to some 
minds ?” 

“I prefer not to express an opinion on that 
subject,” returned the Idiot, “ because 1 never 
read Robert Eis—” 

“ Never read it?” ejaculated the School-master, 
a look of triumph in his eyes. 

“ Why, everybody has read Hismere that pre- 
tends to have read anything,” asserted the Bib- 
liomaniac. 

“ Of course,” put in the landlady, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. 

“ Well, I didn’t,” said the Idiot, nonchalantly. 
“The same ground was gone over two years be- 
fore in Burrows’s great story, Js Jt, or Js It Not? 
and anybody who ever read Clink’s books on the 
Non- Existent as Opposed to What Is, knows where 
Burrows got his points, Burrows’s story was a 
perfect marvel. I don’t know how many editions 
it went through in England, and when it was 












translated into French by Madame Tournay, i 
simply set the French wild.” 

“Great Scott! whispered the Bibliomaniac, 
desperately, “I'm afraid we've been barking up 
the wrong tree.” 

“You've read Clink, I suppose?” asked the 
Idiot, turning to the School- master. 

“ Y—yes,” returned the School-master, blush- 
ing deeply. 

The Idiot looked surprised, and tried to con- 
ceal a smile by sipping his coffee from a spoon, 

“ And Burrows?” 

“No,” returned the School-master, humbly. 
“T never read Burrows.” 

“Well, you ought to. It’s a great book, and 
it's the one Robert Elsmere is taken from—same 
ideas all through, I’m told—that’s why I didn’t 
read Elsmere. Waste of time, you know. But 
you noticed yourself, I suppose, that Clink’s 
ground is the same as that covered in Hismere?” 





that it was best for his reputation for him to stay 
out of the controversy 

“Very slight similarity, however,” said the 
School-master, in despair. 

“Where can I find Clink’s; books?” put in 
Mr. Whitechoker, very much interested, 

The Idiot conveniently had his mouth full of 
chicken at the moment, and it was to the School- 
master who had also read him that they all—the 
landlady included—looked for an answer. 

“Oh, I think,” returned that worthy, hesita- 
tingly—“ I think you'll find Clink in any of the 
pablie libraries.” 

“ What is his full name ?” persisted Mr. White- 
choker, taking out a memorandum-book. 

“ Horace J. Clink,” said the Idiot. 

“Yes; that’s it—Horacé J, Olink,’ echoed 
the School-master, “Very virile writer and a 
clear thinker,” he added, with some wervous- 
ness, 

“What, if any, of his books would you spe- 
cially recommend ?” asked the Minister again. 

The Idiot had by this time risen from the 
table, and was leaving the room with the genial 
gentleman who occasionally imbibed, 

The School-master’s reply was not audible, 

“T say,” said the genial gentleman to the Idiot, 
as they passed out into the hall, “they didn’t 
get much the best of you in that matter. But, 
tell me, who was Clink, anyhow ?” 

“Never heard of him before,” returned the 
Idiot. 

“ And Burrows ?” 

“Same as Clink.” 

“Know anything about Hismere?” chuckled 
the genial gentleman. 





—s 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 


“No; I only dipped lightly into Clink,” re- 
turned the School-master, with some embarrass- 
nent. 

“ But you couldn’t help noticing a similarity 
of ideas ?” insisted the Idiot, calmly. 

The School-master looked beseechingly at the 
Bibliomaniac, who would have been glad to fly 
to his co-conspirator’s assistance had he known 
how, but never having heard of Clink, or Bur- 
rows either, for that matter, he made up his mind 








ONE OF THE TRIALS OF A COSMOPOLITAN CITY. 
a pete ee STREET-CAR CONDUCTOR (to Chumiley, who Aas handed him a quai ter), 


“Two ovy, siz 


* Nothing—except that it and ‘Pigs in Clover’ 
came out at the same time, and I stuck to the 
Pigs.” 

And the genial gentleman who occasionally 
imbibed was so pleased at the plight of the 
School-master and of the Bibliomaniac that he 
invited the Idiot up to his room, where the pri- 
vate stock was kept for just such occasions, 
and they put in a very pleasant morning to- 


gether. 





A LONG TIME. 
* Have you been long in the employ of the road ?” 
“T am jost finishing my first trip.” 
* Long as that, ch 7” 
—_———_ 


Faw Passenorn. “I wonder why the ocean is so 
restless 7” 

Gattant Mate “How contd you expect it to lie 
easy with so many rocks in its bed 7 


—_-——~——— 


A smothered shriek descended parlorwards about 
2am 

* Papa must have a nightmare,” she explained. 

“Ah!” sighed the youth. “I wonder if he'd lend 
it to- me to ride home on 7” 


—_@————— 


“1 staid anti! the curtain fell on the last act.’ 
*T think the curtain or something mast have fallen 
on the first act, it was so flat.” 


a oe 


** Hallo, Bronson! You look hot. How did you get 
in that condition 7” 

“Opening a car window to cool off.” 

—_——_—_- 

“ Whither away, Chapple ?” 

“ Abm going down to the Teutonic.” 

“What for? She doven't sail to-day.” 

“L know; bat I undahstand her deck is Bwitieh 
terwitorwy, ‘and I need a chaiuge of air. 


——————— 


Para (teaching little Barr hia } numbers). “ Now, Barr, 
how much is ten times nine?” 
net 


Para, “ And ten times eight 2” 

Bana “ Right 

Para. “ Then ow a is ten times naught ?” 
“Well, I des ten times naught 





CONSOLATION. 
I have to struggle mightily 
To get my daily food; 
Bat Fate has been right kind to me— 
I might have been a dude. 





FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 


Mak. TOAD Is VERY MUCH DISTRESSED. 
HE 18-APRAID HE HAS EATEN MUSHROOMS 
INSTEAD OF TOADSTOOLS. 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


FAIENCE DOIRON. 


W HEN wil some woman of wealth do 
for ceramic art in America what 
Héléne de Hauguet Genlis did for France 
in 1524? She was the patroness of the Fai- 
ence Henri Deux. She drew designs, occu- 
pied herself with books on art, employed 
a potter, and established a pottery which 
was worked for her exclusively at her ex- 
nse and for her pleasure. It was a mapu- 
acture which brought no t, commercial- 
ly considered, to its head, for no pottery was 
made for sale. 

Many of the decorative designs for the 
faience were taken by Héléne from the fine 
book - bindings of Grolier and Maioli, and 
from head and tail pieces in famous German 
books. She etched the delicate tracery her- 
self upon finely modelled vases and plaques, 
and applied the colorings as her own ex- 
quisite taste and fancy prescribed, with re- 
sults that have rarely been equalled. 

This decorated ware, with its classically 
beautiful forms and artistic ornamentation, 
was called Faience d’Oiron. It is now so 
rare that little or none of it is to be found 
outside of notable collections and museums. 

The skilled decorators in large cities who 
are to-day fitting up rooms to represent the 
period of Henri Deux can do good work in 
reproducing the styles of three centuries ago. 
but it would be a princely fortune indeed that 
could command a bit of D’Oiron porcelain 
to give a raison @ére to the furniture and 
decorations which make our modern draw- 
ing-rooms faithful copies of the historic 
apartments in the palaces of Francis and 
Henri. 


A PARDON IN BRITTANY. 


See illastration on page 497. 


TS grave faces of these kneeling women, 

withdrawn from the world for the time, 
contrast finely with the bright bewilderment 
of the picture opposite. The one scene is of 
merriment, fashion, and frivolity, all legiti- 
mate and decorous, and as much a part of 
life's proper pageantry as the r, which 
represents pave and the devout attitude of 
consecrated souls. Alike, the artist’s eye 
and pencil find material in the gray old 
church, where for generations hard-working 
peasants have worshipped God, and in the 
sumptuous drawing-room, where families of 
friends note a girl’s graceful poise and ‘glid- 
ing steps. Life has many phases, and the 
thoughtful observer is glad to see how the 
good predominates over the evil in most of 
them. The pictures are both pleasing, and 
are admirable additions to the art gallery of 
the Bazar. 


TEA AND TENNIS. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


Ts long shadows have not yet begun to 

creep slong the velvet slopes of the dis- 
tant hills, but it is time for t peculiarly 
informal and social festivity, afternoon tea. 
Served in-doors, it would hardly attract 
either the players, pausing in the game, or 
the interested watchers of its progress; but 
when the tea table stands on the lawn, and 
fair hands pour the fragrant beverage, while 
the thin bread and butter and delicious cakes 
are spread invitingly near, the tea and ten- 
nis seem appropriately joined. 


WALI.-HANGINGS IN 
CENTURIES PAST. 


| be the Middle Ages great stress was laid 
upon the elegance of wall-hangings, and 
only royalty and wealthy subjects could af- 
ford the luxury. 

Goat-skins were tanned with great care, 
then covered with silver -leaf, over which 
was laid a varnish with a peculiar yellow 
lacquer, imparting a golden tint. Upon this 
well-arranged surface were placed stamped 
embossed patterns in “relief,” the heavy 
pressure from metallic dies producing most 
desirable results—‘‘one in relief, and one 
sunk ”—the “ reliefs,” richly painted by hand, 
affording a brilliant showy material for wall- 
coverings; and for some hundreds of years 
such garniture was very much in vogue. 

Manufactories for this style of house and 
castle decoration sprang up in Sal 
Spain, and in different parts of Italy. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract of BEEF, 
ALL GOOD COOKS 
The Year Round 
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EXTRACT in Soups 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


FOR MODERN COOKING. 


8 a matter of useful information it may 
be stated that whenever a cooking re- 
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Clean your Straw 
Hat with Pearline. 
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First brush out all the dirt possible. 
‘ nee, Se the ordinary Pearline solution 
a 


Directions, 
Then, with a 


to a pail of water.) 


Steam it well over the Suade ate baehe ; rinse well with 
sponge and warm water ; press into shape, and dry. 
You can do all this at home at a cost of 
\less than one 
if you have 
| ine, every kind of washing and cleaning 
is simple. 
Directions for the easiest way, on 


every package. 
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PRETTY HANDS % 


must be well gloved. That means that the 
gloves must not be shabby at the finger tips. 
They will be if you don't wear Kayser’s 
Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. A 
guarantee ticket goes with every pair. + 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the 
manufacturer, Juiius Kayser, New York, and he will see 
that you get them. 








Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
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G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 





LANE’S MEDIGINE 


al sell it at S0c. and $1.00 per package. If can- 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 
Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 


Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with i- 
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THE IVORY GATE. 
Continued from page 499.) 


They passed two great railway termini, 
covering an immense area with immense 
DUlCIings 

Now,” said the sage, ‘‘ there are millions 
of property invested in railways. Whenever 
the railway servants please, they can destroy 
ill that property at a stroke. Perhaps you 


will live to see this done.” 
But,” said Elsie, timidly, ‘‘ we must have 
things carried up and down the country.” 
Certainly. We shall go carrying things 
up aod down the country, but not in the in- 


tcrests of Property ” 

The tram ran past the stations and under 
broad railway arches, called Battle Arches— 
where the two young atheists got down, 


eager for the fray, always renewed every 
Sunday afternoon, with the display of much 
intellectual skill and much ignorance, It is 


a duc! from which both combatants retire 
breathed and flushed, proud of having dis- 
played so much smartness, both claiming the 
victory, surrounded by admiring followers, 
and neither of them killed, neither of them 


hurt, neither of them a bit the worse, and 
both ready to begin again the following Sun- 
day with exactly the same attack and ex- 


actly the same defence. There are some 
institutions — Christianity, the Church of 
England, the House of Lords, for instance— 
which invite and receive perpetual attacks, 
from which they emerge without the least 
hurt, so far as one can perceive. If they 
were all abolished to-morrow, what would 
the spouters do? 

The car stopped again, and two girls 
mounted—two work-girls of the better sort 

not, that is to say, the sort which wears an 
ulster and a large hat with a flaming feather 
in it— working-girls, dressed quietly and 
neatly. They ought to have been cheerful 
and even gay, for they were both young, 
both good-looking, both nicely dressed, and 
it was Sunday afternoon, warm and sunny. 
Yet they were not cheerful at all. One of 
them was in a rage royal, and the other, her 
friend, was in a rage sympathetic—quite a 
real rage. They were talking loudly on the 
curb while they waited for the tram; they 
carried on their conversation as they climbed 
the stairs; they continued it while they chose 
a seat, and before they sat down, without the 
least regard to those who sat near them 
whether they overheard or wished not to 
hear—or anything. They were wholly oc- 
cupied with themselves and their rage and 
their narrative. They neither saw nor heed- 
ed any one else—which is the way that the 
angry woman has. 

“So I told her—I up and told her, I did. 

Yes,’ I sez,‘ you and your fifteen hours a 
day and overtime,’ I sez—‘and your fines— 
so as to rob the poor girls of their money, 
and your stinkin’ little room, as isn’t fit for 
two, let alone a dozen—and your flarin’ gas,’ 
I sez, ‘to choke us and poison us—and your 
dinners—yah ! your dinner,’ I sez—‘ fit for 
pigs; and your beast of a husband comin’ 
round with his looks and his leers’—* You let 
my husband alone,’ she sez—‘ his looks and 
his leers, I sez. ‘Some day the girls ‘ll take 
him out end drownd him head first, in the 
gutter,’ I sez And a good job too |” 

You didn't say all that, Liz?” asked the 
other, admiringly. ‘‘My! What ’d she say 
to that? Her ‘ heast of a husband’? And 

his looks and his leers’? Did you really, 
Liz, and her that jealous?” 

“I did. Oh! I let her hear it. For once 
she did have it. Then I took my money and 
I went off. Never miod what she called 
me; that don’t matter. She got the truth 
for once 

“What do you make of this, Disciple?” 
asked the Master 

‘‘It seems a quarrel between the girl and 
her employer.’ 

These are the makers of Property. They 
are not the soldiers who defend it. They 
are those who create it. The girls are em- 

loyed by the sweater, who stands on the 
owest rung of the ladder of Property, and 
steals the things as fast as they are made.” 

‘* One of them has been turned out. What 
will she do? Will she find another place?” 

I don't know. *What becomes of the 
young? It is a difficult question. No one 

nows. Some say this and some say that, 
We know what becomes of the old when 
they are turned out. They die. But as for 
the young, I know not. You are young, 
and you area woman. Go among the youn 
women who have been turned out and fine 
for yourself— for the world—what does be- 
come of them.” 

They passed an immense church-yard, with 
aun ancient church standing in the midst—the 
church-yard now cleared of its head-stones 
und converted into a beautiful garden, after 
the modern fashion, in which we have aban- 
doned the pretence of remembering the dead, 
and plant flowers and turf above their graves 
for the solace of the living. Why not? Let 
the nameless dead be remembered by the 
nameless dead. Their virtues, if they had 
any, may live after them in their descend- 
ants, 

‘“* See,” said Mr. Edmund Gray, moraliz- 
ing. ‘* Here they lie, those who are soldiers 
of Property and those who are slaves of Pro 
erty. They are mostly the poor of their 
parish who lie in that garden. No head- 
stones mark their grave. They were born; 
they toiled for others to enjoy; and they 
died. Is this the life that men should most 
desire?” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“ Nay,” said the Disciple; ‘‘ but there must 
be strong and weak, clever and dull; there 
must be inequalities.” 

“Yes; inequalities of gifts. One man is 
stronger, one is sharper, one is cleverer than 
another. Formerly those gifts were used to 
make their possessor richer and more power- 
ful. The strong man got followers made 
slaves. The clever man cheated the dull 
man out of his land and his liberty. Hence- 
forth these gifts will be used for the general 
good. Patience; you shall understand all in 
good time.” 

He stopped the tram, and they descended. 

Lying east of the Ham d Road and 
Camden High Street, and bounded on that 
side by the canal—the great space occupied 
by the Midland and Great Northern Goods 
Depot, by gas-works, wharves, and railway 
arches—there is a net-work of streets very 
little known to any but the parish clergy. 
No part of London is less interesting than 
this district. It used to be called ers 
Town, but I think that the old name has 
almost died out. It is about a hundred years 
old, regarded as a settlement; it possesses 
three churches at least, two workhouses, one 
almshouse, and three burial-grounds turned 
into gardens. It is also cheered by the pres- 
ence of a coal depot. Many small industries 
are carried on in this quarter; there are many 
lodging-houses; the streets are rather grimy; 
the houses are rather shabby; the people are 
rather slipshod. They are not criminals; 
they are in a way respectable—that is to say, 
tolerably respectable. Itis not a picturesque 
suburb. Dulness reigns; it is a dull, a dull, 
a dismally dull quarter. There are children, 
but they lack mirth; and young girls, but 
they lack the spring of youth. One would 
say that there was a low standard in every- 
thing, even in the brightness of dress. The 
us looks better in winter than in summer. 

o-day the bright sunshine only made the 
shabbiness of the streets more shabby. 

‘Is your place here?” asked Elsie. 

“Yes, it is here. You wonder why I came 
here. Because the people here are not all 
working- people. Some of them are small 
employers —those of whom I spoke — who 
stand on the lowest rung of the ladder and 
steal the things as fast as they are made, and 
take toll, and hoard them up. The working- 
man is generous and open to others, compared 
with these people. I planted my place down 
in the midst of them, But yon shall see— 
you shall see.” 

It was like a dream. Elsie walked beside 
her conductor, Yesterday she made the ac- 
quaintance of this man for the first time. 
She had never seen him before except in his 
sane condition. He was a madman—a real, 
dangerous madman, stark, staring mad. He 
was taking her she knew not where—to 
some place among strange ee She 
walked beside him without the least fear, 
she who would have fled before the most 
harmless lunatic; and she was going with 
him as his Disciple. 

“George,” she said afterwards, “I do not 
know how it happened. I could not choose 
but go with him. I could not choose but 
become his Disciple; he compelled me. I 
lost my will; I even forgot that he was a 
madman; I gave up my reason and all; I 
followed him, and I believed all that he told 
me. How did he get that power? Directly 
I left him I became myself again. I _ 
ceived the mad enthusiast. I saw Mr. De- 
ring caricatured avd proclaiming foolish- 
ness. But in his presence I was his servant 
and his slave.” 

**Here we are,” he said. “This is my 
place. Let us go iv.” 

(ro eB oconrinveED. } 
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“Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
































“You see, young ladies, the value of a well-made soap depends 
very largely on the amount of true soap which it contains. We have 
found in three tests that Standard White Soap contains 67 per cent, 
the most select vegetable oil Castile Soap 85 per cent, and Ivory Soap 


86 per cent of real soap. This last 


test is almost phenomenal. It 


shows conclusively that for the laundry, Ivory Soap has no equal.” — 
Or, to quote the actual words of Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in 
Chemistry, Women’s Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, “In the purchase of soap, it is safest to choose the make of 
some well known and long established firm who have a reputation to 


lose if their product is not good.” 


Corvricut 1800. nv Tae Procrer & Gamate Co. 
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A. P. Lona & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, 


Golden - Rod, and Other Tales. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 


STORIES AND INTERLUDES. 


By Barry Pain. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00, 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. 


Stories. By RicHaArp HarpinG Davis, Illus- - 


trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, 
And Other Stories. By F.D. Miter. Ii- 
lustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. 


By Grace Kinc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 
wom 


By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of ‘ Mrs. 
Keith's Crime,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By Tuomas HArpy, Author of ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 


And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. 
By James Lane ALLEN. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


IDUNA, 
And Other Stories. By Grorce A. Hinparp. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00; Paper, 
50 cents. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 
And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
pr ice. * 
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